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THE AMERICAN SPHERE OF INFLUENCE 


HE spell of the incredible beauty of the 
Adirondacks was still upon us when we 
came within sight of Montreal. For two 

days we had looked with intermingled admira- 
tion and awe at lakes, the restless blue waters 
of which held the images of majestic mountains 
topped by still bluer skies. But the sight of Mon- 
treal’s towers from the magnificent Jacques 
Cartier Bridge, which spans the St. Lawrence, 
filled us with anticipation of new delights: a 
European city in the new world; the metropolis 
of the British Empire in the Western hemi- 
sphere ; dual languages ; the old beside the new ; 
the modern in contrast and juxtaposition with 
the ancient; and a nation in the midst of pre- 
paring to defend the democratic ideal of equal- 
ity for all mankind. 


There were three of us: Mr. Gordon of the 
New York State Unemployment Insurance Ap- 
peal Board legal staff, Mr. Vertner Tandy, Jr., a 
young college senior; and myself. As we entered 
the city the problem of finding a hotel occupied 
our thoughts. “I see the A.A.A. recommends 
the Ford, among others,” I said, after perusing 
the booklet which that organization graciously 
provides for its members. Mr. Gordon, who 
happens to be white, concurred. “I often have 
stayed at the Ford,” he said, “it is very good, 
comfortable and modern.” 


We were soon at the entrance of the Ford. 
The doorman came up. “Will you be here for 
the night?” he enquired. I answered, “Yes.” 
“Then I will take your luggage,” he said af- 
fably. 

Placing the luggage on the sidewalk, he 
signaled for a bell boy who came and carried 
it into the hotel. “Do you wish your car placed 
in a garage or in our parking lot?” the doorman 
asked as he took the keys. “Garage, if you 
please,” I answered. He was an old man, and 
courteous. I tipped him and the three of us en- 
tered the hotel. 


At the desk the clerk looked at Mr. Gordon 
and then at me with a quizzical expression on 
his face. I spoke up. “We would like a double 
room with bath and single room with bath,” I 
said. ““Have you a reservation ?” he asked. “No,” 
I replied. For a moment he hesitated and then 
he turned and stepped out of sight behind the 
desk and engaged in conversation with a person 
who was not visible. After several minutes he re- 
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The Editor Says 


turned. “We have nothing available.” he s id. 
“All our rooms are taken.” “Haven't yor. a 
single room?” I asked again. “Nothing,” he re- 
plied, and the three of us turned and wal ed 
out. 


The doorman was perplexed when as.ed 
him to get the car and luggage. “Aren't \ou 
staying?” he asked. Mr. Gordon spoke up: 
“Haven't you been told that the hotel is ful 
“Why no,” he replied with a surprised air; ond 
hurried away to get the car. While waiting, 
a representative of the Tourist Bureau came out, 
talked with Mr. Gordon, and recommended a 
house open to tourists a few blocks away. 


However, we decided next to try the Queens 
Hotel, listed as one catering especially to Ameri- 
can tourists. In order to save time young Mir. 
Tandy called up and received the assurance 
that the rooms would be available. We located 
the Queens Hotel without trouble, the doorman 
was almost as affable as the one at the Ford, 
and the three of us went to the desk. The face 
of the desk clerk took on the same quizzical ex- 
pression as the one at the Ford had exhibited, 
and he asked the same question, “Have you a 
reservation 2” 

“We were assured by phone not over fifteen 
minutes ago,” I replied, “that the rooms were 
available.” “We have no rooms, we are full,” 
was his reply. “That seems strange,” [ said, 
“that you should fill up in fifteen minutes.” 
“Well, we have no rooms, not a single one.”” His 
answer was delivered in a hard, hostile tone 
Then as an afterthought he added, “I am sure 
you can find accommodations at the Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

And so we left and after calling the Pennsy|- 
vania and being assured that there were avail- 
able accommodations we entered and proceed- 
ed to the desk. The Pennsylvania is a French 
hotel. The clerk at the desk was plainly ill at 
ease. “‘We have no accommodations,” he said 
hurriedly. “We called not ten minutes ago,” said 
Mr. Gordon, “and you had accommodations.” 
“We have none now,” was his answer, spoken 
meaningfully and with finality. Just then a 
couple came in. The man came to the desk. 
The clerk, in French, told him, “I cannot regis- 
ter you now. Go into the grill, wait a few 
moments, until I am free.” He left. 


And then to us he said, “I will try the Plaza.” 
He went to the telephone, called, and then 
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turning to us said, “The Plaza can take vou. 
It is across from the City Hall.” 


And so we started for the Plaza. Finally we 
found it in the vicinity of the City Hall and 
the market place. We did not enter, nor attempt 
to register at the Plaza. Perhaps the sight of the 
market place, filled with the debris of the day’s 
activities, had a depressing effect on our over- 
wrought spirits. 

Night had fallen now and the rain which had 
been threatening all day had become a steady 
drizzle. I decided to try a new tack-—one that 
had succeeded before when face to face with 
race prejudice. 


I called the Berkeley Hotel and asked to speak 


to the manager. The voice that answered was. 


pleasantly English in accent and_ intonation. 
To my question the reply came. “Oh ves. we 
can accommodate you perfectly.” “There is 
something else,” I added. “I am a colored man 
I tell you because for two hours and a half I 
have been subjected to humiliating and distress- 
ing experiences here in the Western metropolis 
of the British Empire—now, I believe, fighting 
to preserve the democratic ideal-— because of that 
fact.” 

There was a pause, and then, “That does 
make it a bit difficult, doesn’t it? Just a mo- 
ment.” I waited. Several moments passed. I be- 
gan to suspect that the connection had been 
broken, and again dialed the telephone operator. 
As she answered, a crisp voice cut in over the 
wires. “This is the manager of Berkeley speak- 
ing.”” I again repeated my previous statement 
verbatim. Again there was the pause and then, 
“Well, it is a difficult, a rather difficult situation, 
I should say. Yes, a bit difficult.” Then silence 
and suddenly, “Come over, we will accommo- 
date you.” It was unbelievable-—too good to be 
true—-but we piled into the car and in a short 
time arrived at the Berkeley. 

The Berkeley has a sidewalk cafe in the 
French manner. It was fairly well occupied as 
we entered and went to the desk. “Mr. Carter, 
I believe,” said the clerk with a half smile as he 
turned the registration card toward me and 
handed me the pen. 

A deft and courteous bell boy took our bag- 
gage and escorted us to our rooms. They were 
nice reoms decorated in blue and white, and we 
began to make ourselves at home. I was limp 
the reaction had set in—and I sat down in an 
armchair to rest. 


“As we came up,” began Mr. Gordon, “a 
gentleman seated at one of the tables jumped 
up and glared at us. He must have been from 
the South.” Just then the telephone rang. Young 


Tandy answered it. “It’s for you, Mr. Gordon,” 
he announced. Mr. Gordon went to the phone. 
“Yes,” he said. “I understand what you are say- 
ing.” For several seconds he was silent and then 
suddenly hung up the receiver. Young Tandy 
and I were eager to know what had been said. 
We turned to Gordon. 

“That was the clerk at the desk,” he said. He 
said it was a delicate subject he wished to speak 
of. He said, ‘When Mr. Carter told us he was 
colored, we had no idea that he was as dark 
as he is. We have had a protest against his being 
here, from people from the States. Please tell 
him that we hope he will be as inconspicuous 
as possible.’ 

At first I was inclined to ignore this injunc- 
tion, to make myself as conspicuous as possible, 
but on second thought I decided not to press 
the issue, for after all the Berkeley had at least 
admitted us. That evening we came down in 
the elevator. When the boy opened it we found 
ourselves in the basement. The operator was apo- 
logetic. “Your car is in the parking lot and this 
is the nearest way to it,” he explained. “But my 
car is in front of the hotel,” I replied, “I have 
the keys in my coat.” Whereupon he brought 
the elevator to the main floor and we walked out 
past the buttery, the cocktail lounge, and the 
sidewalk cafe, where we were the object of close 
and unabashed scrutiny. 


The next morning young Tandy was at the 
desk to purchase stamps. A man was talking 
to the clerk. “I am from Georgia,” he said. 
“Atlanta——Mr. Taylor is the name. I have been 
connected with the Bell Telephone Company 
for a number of years. I was angry last night, 
but you handled the situation very well. I am 
still angry but not as much as last night. If you 
ever come to Atlanta, look me up.” 


We knew then the source of the protest. And 
we realized the meaning of the British color dif- 
ferential. An American Southerner has the same 
feeling against every Negro, no matter what his 
color might be. But the British in the West Indies 
and in Africa have made subtle distinctions be- 
tween white, colored and Negro. The clerk, in 
seeking to appease the American guest, -had 
apparently sought refuge in the color distinctions 
of British Imperialism. 

A decade ago Montreal was considered the 
most liberal city on the North American con- 
tinent, almost wholly free from the the vicious 
race prejudice that characterized nearly every 
city in America. But now apparently Montreal 
has abandoned its former ideals of racial toler- 
ance and has definitely come within the sphere 
of influence of the United States of America. 
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cracy, it is inevitable that art should reflect 

the crisis. But much of that art will be 
dated, and except to document the times, will 
not outlast them. One work that will, I believe, 
was performed before a large and distinguished 
audience, June 25th, at the Lewisohn Stadium, 
under the baton of Artur Rodzinski. It is the 
choral ballad, “And They Lynched Him On 
a Tree,” poem written by Katherine Garrison 
Chapin and musical score by William Grant 
Still. 


There are several reasons why this significant 
work should become one of the permanently 
representative American classics. In the first place 
because its beauty and originality transcend, 
verbally and musically, most of the chants for 
democracy that the crisis has inspired. Instead 
of their rather rhetorical approach, this work 
goes to the core of the theme and universalizes 
it, both beyond the particular stress of today’s 
problems and certainly also beyond the warrant- 
able but limited claims of the Negro’s stake in 
democracy. In the days of its youth, democracy 
needed, no doubt, the lusty praise and enco- 
miums of a Walt Whitman; and many of the 
contemporary works on this theme have obvious- 
ly the Whitman flavor. But democracy today 
needs sober criticism, even courageous chastiz- 
ing, and by inspired indirection but with no 
loss of power, And They Lynched Him On a 
Tree gives our democracy in crisis just that 
much-needed heroic challenge and criticism. So 
doing, it universalizes its particular theme and 
expands a Negro tragedy into a purging and in- 
spiring plea for justice and a fuller democracy. 
When, on occasion, art rises to this level, it fuses 
truth with beauty, and in addition to being a 
sword for the times it is likely to remain, as a 
thing of beauty, a joy forever. 


I: this most crucial of all years for demo- 


Very fittingly, this work is the result of the 
collaboration of a white poet and a Negro musi- 
cian, and the treatment of the subject drama- 
tizes this even further with the double racial 
chorus, representing first the tragically divided 
and hostile majority and minority groups, and 
finally the united chorus of citizens aware of 
their ultimate solidarity of interests. From Negro 
and white groups they blend into an impersonal 
Greek chorus of raceless and timeless humanity 
chanting : 


They left him hanging for the world to pass by, 
But a bloody sun will rise in a bloody sky, 

A bloody sun will shine across this sand, 

And a long dark shadow will fall on the land! 
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Ballad 
For 


Democracy 


The Story of the Creation and Initial Presen- 
tation of One of the Most Significant of Recent 
Musical Compositions. 


® By ALAIN LOCKE 


Cut him down from the gallows tree! 

Cut him down for the world to see! 

Speak to your brother and take his hand, 

And clear this shadow that falls across your 
land ; 

The long dark shadow, the long dark shadow. 

Oh trust your brother and reach out your 
hand 

And clear the shadow that falls across your 
land! 


Few American works have achieved such ef- 
fective dramatization of native materials, due in 
large part to the remarkably close welding of 
the words and music. This has minimized the 
ballad’s potential melodrama and brought out 
in stark simplicity its inner tragedy and elemen- 
tal humanity. Like a Greek tragedy, the poem 
opens with its catastrophe already over. It de- 
velops its theme in a series of five choral sections, 
each registering a different aspect and mood of 
the central situation. 


First is the chorus of hate and momb passion : 


‘We've strung him higher than the tallest pine, 
Come along, feller, come along home,’ 


its heartlessness made all the more pointed by the 
half-hearted note of pity as a strident woman’s 
voice exclaims: ‘God, I’m glad he’s no son of 
mine.’ In this section Stil! has painted music- 
ally the nervous tension and inflamed hysteria 
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of the crowd and its blatant, unchallenged 
power. Staccato chords and throbbing dishar- 
monies point the scene, with spare but effective 
tone colors, closely descriptive of the text. 

In a brief instrumental interlude this stridency 
fades out into the still and fitfully romantic at- 
mosphere of the Southern night, with occasional 
hints of sombre and ominous silence. Then in 
muted whispers, the Negro chorus of terror and 
groping begins, as the man’s friends slink to- 
ward the tragic place. The chorus of Negro 
women moves suddenly to a poignant outburst 
of grief which soon becomes the melodie 
matnx for the lyric climax of the ballad, The 
Mother’s Lament. This contralto solo and rela- 
tive, in clever, unorthodox order—written with 
the possibilities of Marian Anderson’s voice in 
mind-—was fortunate to find another entirely 
adequate interpreter in the person of Louise 
Burge, whose rendition received a well-deserved 
ovation from an audience of 13,000 in attend- 
ance. So, in addition to registering one of the 
high-water marks of Still’s creative talent, this 
lyric dirge brought Miss Burge to her first great 
public debut, and very probably put another 
Negro singer into a career of stellar rank. In this 
section, with only hints of the idiom of the 
spirituals, the composer has very successfully re- 
flected not only the mood of the situation but 
the characteristic idiom and tonal colors of the 
Negro folk. 

The third section is even folkier, and echoing 
the mother’s grief-stricken reminiscence of her 
luckless son’s career, paints a lively epitome of 
his life from carefree childhood through care- 
less, love-free youth to crime, jail and tragic 
death. Here is sharp, effective contrast to: 


‘Oh, sorrow, oh sorrow 
Oh, my son! 

Oh, jesus, jesus, 

What have they done,’ 


We have the syncopated and almost heroic ballad 
of the bad man: 


‘He was a man, his proud head 

He carried high. Quick with a gun, 
Quick with love, he passed by. 
Now he swings high, 


Double chorus and narrator carry this section to 
a climax of almost reckless praise, till the shadow 
of the deed steals suddenly back with a sharp 
foreshadowing of the social tragedy behind the 
personal one. ‘But justice was a slow thing to 
be waiting for,’ and in alternating staccato of 
hate and passion, a sobering realization of so- 
iety’s counter-crime breaks through to the 


chorus of indictment, ‘In the false name of 
justice they broke the law!’ Here, in a passage 
of tense dramatic skill, Still achieves one of his 
best dramatic climaxes, 

Transitignal to the final section is a recur- 
rence of the Mother’s Lament, this time more 
challenging, more impersonal, and against the 
background of the double chorus, symbolizing 
the awakening realization of the social situation, 
Miss Chapin has made the case of social criti- 
cism all the stronger by the admission of guilt, 
the concession of due and proper punishment, 
and thus the all-the-more moving challenge of 
the mother’s cry: 


‘He did wrong 
But couldn’t they let him be, 
Not die like this 


On a roadside tree.’ 


The drama sweeps swiftly now to a final 
chorus of challenge and protest, the concluding 
lines of which have already been quoted. 
Orchestra, both choruses, and soloist work up 
to a complicated antiphonal finale, strong but 
fortunately restrained. Especially in the conclud- 
ing measures of the exhortation chant: 


‘Call him brother and take his hand 
And clear the long dark shadow that falls 
across your land!’ 


Both the professional and popular reaction 
seem to indicate that a major work has been 
added to the repertory of significant and char- 
acteristic American music. The composition 
more than held its own in comparison with the 
now familiar Earl Robinson’s Ballad for Ameri- 
cans, rendered effectively but with little subtlety 
by Paul Robeson: and in the much harder test 
of comparison with Roy Harris’s Challenge: 
1940, written especially for the occasion. Only 
the heavy requiremnets of full orchestra and 
two large choruses can stand between it and 
frequent performance, and these should not— 
since in all the literature of this theme to date, 
nothing yet tops it. For the discriminating 
in poetic and musical taste, this is, for our 
decade thus far, the ballad of democracy. Dr. 
Artur Rodzinski, who sponsored and admirably 
directed the first performance; Hugh Ross and 
the Schola Cantorum ; the Wen Talbert Chorus, 
which sang admirably; and the discerning 
Stadium management may well be proud of 
their part in this historic event. As to Katharine 
Garrison Chapin and William Grant Still, they 
have earned the gratitude of their fellow-citizens, 
black and white, who want truth and beauty in 
American art, and tolerance and justice in 
American life. 
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ITH most of the nations of Europe 
now under the heel of the Nazi boot 

and with the Orient succumbing to 
the pressure of Japan’s “new order in Asia,” 
the Western Hemisphere alone remaif& free, for 
the moment, from the ravages of a major con- 
flict. But this peace is at most an insecure one 
and, like the dew of a summer's morn, may 
easily vanish under the heat of a fiery Nazi sun. 
With the second World War only a little way 
from our own doorstep, it is not uncommon to 
hear frequent individual expressions regarding 
posible American participation and the conse- 
quences thereof. Whatever may be the military 
results of the war, there are certain other phases 
of the present conflict which American groups 
should not overlook. 

The Nazi creed is by now well known to most 
of us, We are aware of the fact that totalitarian- 
ism breeds class and race hatred of the most 
vicious sort. World War II is a mongrel off- 
spring of the economic and social confusion born 
with the Treaty of Versailles and nurtured by 
the stupid foreign policy of the victors of the 
last war. If France lies today a torn and bleed- 
ing nation, it is because she bred within herself 
Frenchmen who had given up the ideals of 
Democracy and espoused the aims of the Hit!er 
government. It is significant to note that General 
Weygand attributes some of the responsibility 
of the French defeat to the aimlessness of many 
of his countrymen. They did not know why 
they were fighting and consequently were weak 
of heart. And the same was true of some of the 
Austrians and Polish, as it is true of some of the 
British today. If Hitler becomes the master of 
all Europe it will be because he has become the 
greatest living exponent of the time-honored 
tactic, “dvide and rule.” By this maneuver, a 
nation which is subjected to a generous amount 
of propaganda and is exploited by a crusade of 
intolerance can easily be rendered hors de com- 
bat. In a world where the gullible and the ignor- 
ant are either enslaved or destroyed, it behooves 
those who wish to be saved to learn the ways 
of the dictators. 

One of the most important weapons of totali- 
tarian aggression is the use of a minority race 
as bait for the souls of those who are easily 
prejudiced. In Europe, the Jews have been in 
the unfortunate position of constituting that ele- 
ment of the population upon whose head all 
the blame for the vicissitudes of the world could 
be heaped without the fear of an effective re- 
buttal. Negroes in America are in even more 
precarious a position than were the Jews in Eu- 
rope. For if the Jews, possessing their centuries 
of accumulated financial and political wizardry, 
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were unable to ward off the Nazi propagand 
onslaught, how much resistance could we expe 
from a race even less well equipped economi 
cally and politically ? To make matters worse fo: 
the Negro, there has always been in the United 
States a tremendous backlog of pressure which 
makes it exceedingly difficult for even an in- 
dividual Negro to reach the heights which om 
usually expects to result from unusual achieve- 
ment and ability. For years the American Ne- 
gro has been tolerant of the waves of prejudic: 
and discrimination which have buffeted him in 
his daily life. The smug complacency of the Ne- 
gro intelligentsia and the “high-brows” of Negro 
society has rivaled that of the English nobility. 
And just as he walls of Buckingham Palac. 
may fall upon the titled heads of Britain, so too 
the structure of Democracy in this country may 
some day crumble into dust, carrying with it all 
the hopes of the Negro people. Their present 
will be buried in the past, and there will be nu 
future. 

It is certain that the Negro can expect noth- 
ing but evil from a totalitarian government, for 
totalitarianism is the triumph of evil over good, 
of slavery over freedom, of Dictatorship over 
Democracy. Indeed it is not too far-fetched to 
envision a world completely dominated by the 
forces which now hover over Europe and Asia. 
Remembering the Nazi-like governments in 
Latin and South America and taking into ac- 
count the existence in the United States of such 
groups as the Silver Shirts and the Ku Klux 
Klan, one realizes that the war is not only 
abroad but is here also, for war is more than a 
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ere clash of arms; it is also a clash of ideo- 
gies. The Germans are not on!y waging a war; 
ey are waging a revolution. Their goal is not 
he mere acquisition of territory; they are even 
jore interested in spreading their faith so that 
ll the world may be woven into a new pattern, 

The dangers which those who are opposed 
» this pattern will have to face are imminent. 
One does not have to be an alarmist to know 
hat there is a substantial group of citizens in 
his country who already are consciously pro- 
Nazi. There are others whose appreciation of 
German military successes will unconsciously 
aue them to drift into the ranks of Nazi sym- 
pathizers. 

The greatest danger which we wil! have to 
face, perhaps, is that of the country changing 
from a democracy to a dictatorship under the 
guise of legality. This could be done rather 
simply. In a period of emergency such as that 
«casioned by war or fear of war, the civil liber- 
ties of the people always are greatly cur- 
tailed. If there are in the key positions at 
this time men of Fascist or Nazi caliber it 
would not be impossible for them to continue 
indefinitely the extraordinary powers which they 
had gained !egally, and to add to them as they 
went along. Later, of course, illegality would be 
open and rampant. The “period of emergency” 
might have no end. 

There is, of course, little value in pointing out 
a morass without also indicating how it might 
be avoided. For the purposes of a strong na- 
tional defense, either of a military or non- 
military sort, it is fundamentally necessary that 
all groups should first agree upon the objectives 
of any effort which they might expend. They 
must agree upon the direction and the purposes 
of that united effort in such a manner that al/ 
the citizens of the community may clearly un- 
derstand the issues involved. 

There is an old adage to the effect that “a 
chain is as strong as its weakest link,” Similarly 
the analogy might be held that a heterogeneous 
state is most vulnerable to the vitriolic attacks of 
racial theorists if one of its groups lives in a state 
of social ostracism and economic depression. 
The Negro in America has long been in such a 
circumstance. His rate of economic and social 
crowth has been alarmingly slow. This has large- 
ly been due to the fact that there are many peo- 
ple who do not wish to see the race strengthened 
and are eager to sow the seeds of dissension 
within and encourage race hatred without. 
Such tactics are not unlike those employed by 
the Fascists and Nazis abroad, and usually lead 
to the economic and potitical annihilation of 
the race they attack. 


The defense of a race against these tactics 
cannot be estimated in terms of guns and other 
instruments of warfare, for great issues are sel- 
dom settled on the battlefield. The defense 
which the Negro in America must set up is a 
defense against the insidious drive of racial and 
class intolerance. As an offensive weapon we 
must have a type of unity which has never been 
known before. The strategy of such a warfare 
might well be along these lines: 


1. To the objectives of our educational pro- 
gram should be added those calculated not 
only to explain what Democracy 1s (in- 
deed its content may well be questioned 
but also why totalitarianism should be de- 
stroyed. Blind faith can never take the 
place of “the reason why.” 


2. The church, one of the most important 
molders of public opinion among Negroes, 
must by example and precept set the pace 
for unity and understanding between the 
races. 

3. Negro pressure groups must begin to func- 

tion with increased vigor in the fight for 

economic, social and political equality. 


4. The Negro press must realize its full power 
as a propaganda weapon in fighting 
against any encroachments upon the Ne- 
gro’s rights as an American citizen. 

5. Every effort should be made to extend the 
Negro’s right to vote and to increase his 
importance in the national political pic- 
ture. 


6. A revived interest in interracial groups 
social, historical, labor, etc.) would not 
be out of place. Although such groups 
frequently do little more than spread good 
will among the participants, they do serve 
to remind us that no group can live an 
isloated life. 

Finally, we must remember that a Democ- 
racy is not only a state but also a way of living. 
In a period of severe economic depression such 
as we have weathered since 1929, such a way of 
living is seriously threatened and impaired even 
in peaceful times. War makes the survival of 
Democracy definitely less certain. Those who 
are deprived of the necessities of life by the 
breakdown of our economic system are the 
prey of strange philosophies—mirages created 
to attract those who find that the earning of a 
substantial living becomes more and more diffi- 
cult. Like other mirages, totalitarianism deceives 
all who reach for it. But unlike them, it destroys 
the deceived. 
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the subject of much thought since the 

summer of 1868, when the first colored 
man arrived in the city. Since that time he has 
been looked upon not as an integral part nor 
as an important influence in the community, 
but as a unit that merely exists. The 1,107 
colored people who live in Lincoln today are 
classified by their white neighbors as “good 
Negroes.” 

According to the Censuses of 1920 and 1930, 
the rate of increase in Lincoln’s white and col- 
ored population has been approximately the 
same. The first Negroes that came to the city 
were employed as personal servants, hotel wait- 
ers and railroad employees. The fact that the 
city presents few industrial opportunities is un- 
doubtedly one reason for its relatively small Ne- 
gro population. The city’s scarcity of labor dur- 
ing the World War stimulated an increased mi- 
gration of Negroes, and an even more rapid in- 
crease since 1929 might be attributed to wide- 
spread reports that Nebraska had suffered less 
from the depression than had many other states, 
The nearness of Omaha, with its indus- 
trial advantages, and the steady loss of tradi- 
tional jobs by Negroes in Lincoln, have been a 
counteracting influence toward a larger increase 
in the colored population. 

Two types of colored people are distinctly 
represented in Lincoln at present. There are 
those who migrated to the city prior to the World 
War and those who have come since the war. 
‘On the South Side are to be found a majority of 
the early settlers, who may be considered the 
more stable group since most of them own 
homes. Though there are a few of the older resi- 
dents on the North and West Sides, the major 
portion of those congregated there are poorer 
and_ less secure. There, also, are to be found 
number of Mexicans and poor whites, all living 
together in a congested district. It is in this area 
that most of the social ills of the Lincoln Negro 
spring into being. 

The need for an adjustment that might 
eventually lead to a cure for some of the more 
serious social evils had been felt for many years 
prior to the establishment of the Lincoln Urban 
League. The persistent efforts of a few colored 
and white leaders to do something about the Ne- 
groes’ plight had always been counteracted by 
dissenting pessimists and reactionaries. It was 
not until 1932 that definite signs of progress, 
insofar as the possibility of social welfare work 
among colored people, became apparent. 

The Urban League movement was started in 
Lincoln with the consent of the Council of_So- 
cial Agencies and the permission and as:istance 
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Te Negro in Lincoln, Nebraska, has been 
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of the National Urban League. An attempt was 


made from the beginning to deal with every vital 
situation as it arose and in such a way that all 
citizens were made conscious of its helpfulness. 
It was organized to meet the peculiar conditions 
of Lincoln, rather than to follow blindly the pre- 
cedents set elsewhere. 

The first major step was to make a survey to 
determine the socio-economic status of the pco- 
ple the organization hoped to serve. This survey, 
which started in October 1932, was completed 
and presented in January 1933 to a group of 


outstanding citizens who were known to be 


social-minded. The founders set up a tempo- 
rary organization which was accepted as a mem- 
ber of the Council of Social Agencies one month 
later. 

At that time the organization listed the fol- 
lowing seven general objectives : 


1. To help educate the colored citizens of 
Lincoln to a greater sense of civic respon- 
sibility. 

2. To aid in training them to a greater eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

3. To create among them generally a stand- 
dard of good living and good behavior. 

4. To provide, in a general way, some of the 
better types of recreation. 

5. To make, wherever possible, opportunities 
for self-help, thereby lessening the real 
need for alms. 

6. To assist in bringing the more thoughtful 
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of each race to a better understanding of, 
and a greater respect for, cach other. 

7. To cooperate with every force and organ- 
ization in the community for self-improve- 
ment. 


While the organization has not attempted an 
extensive employment program, efforts have been 
made to create work for colored people. The 
major accomplishments have been through di- 
rect contact with employers, merchants, and 
public officials. 

One extremely helpful enterprise was a forum, 
organized for the purpose of keeping up the 
morale of the laboring group, including not only 
the unemployed but also part-time workers and 
those working on greatly reduced salaries. The 
idea was that individuals, given an outlet for 
self-expression and comparison of circumstances, 
could be made to fit better in a restless world 
of swiftly altering conditions. Men who were at 
the helm of the various Federal programs and 
influential local business and professional men 
were invited to speak to this group. 

The Federal program has brought to the Ne- 
gro population of Lincoln an improved outlook 
on life. One of the first products of the short- 
lived CWA was a permanent community center 
for colored boys and girls. The Conservation 
Corps was the first agency to help in the unem- 
ployment problem, sending several hundred 
young boys to reforestation and soil erosion 
camps. A young woman was placed as a fie 
clerk in the County Emergency Relief head- 
quarters; the work that she had been trained 
for six years earlier. The recreation program 
launched in the city provided thirteen college- 
trained young men and women with white-collar 
work. Two colored workers were employed by 
the WPA at the Agricultural College and two 
at the local WPA offices. Two other young men, 
and a promise of more, are being used to do 
professional work of the State Capitol building, 

Colored women in Lincoln had never been 
able to obtain better jobs than those of char- 
women, but the unbiased individuals in charge 
of the FERA and WPA work divisions have en- 
deavored, at the League’s request, to improve 
the morale and status of these people, one half 
of whom are registered on the relief rolls. A 
Federal sewing project, at first sponsored by the 
Red Cross but now by the WPA, employs 28 
women, with an expert colored seamstress in 
charge. 

During the first half of last year the Lincoln 
Urban League placed 128 persons in full or 
part-time jobs. Based on Lincoln’s Negro popu- 
lation of 1,140, the organization thus found 


Millard T. Woods, Executive Secretary of the Lincoln 

Urban League, Is Shown Here in a Montage Depicting 

Some of the Activities of the League—The Stimulation 

of Cultural Growth, the Finding of Jobs for Skilled 

Workers, Assistance of the Aged, and Attention to th 
Health of Negro Children 


work for more than ten percent. Because of 
the League’s drive against juvenile delin- 
quency, only one colored boy appeared in 
juvenile court last year, as compared to seven 
in 1938. A year-around health program 
has been developed for both adults and children, 
and two new playgrounds have been created 
for their use through the League's efforts. In 
developing an educational and vocational guid- 
ance program, the organization has worked 
with both high school and college students. 

On January 4 of this year, the League’s build- 
ing was destroyed by fire. Plans have just been 
completed for a new building, a community 
center in which the League will have offices, to 
be built by the National Youth Administration 
at a cost of $35,000. The new building will have 
a gymnasium large enough to seat 5000 spectat- 
ors, shower rooms for men and women, a stage 
with dressing rooms, a kitchen, a dining room, 
a game room, a library, a nature study room, a 
handcraft and woodwork room, a darkroom for 
photographic work, a reception room, and a 
number of offices. 
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T's question has been raised time and 
again as to whether the universal prac- 
tices of prejudice against, and segrega- 
tion of, the Negro are founded on grounds of 
aversity to the latter’s color or to his racial back- 
ground. Efforts have been made by intellectuals 
of the highest repute to settle the issue with argu- 
ments pro and con, but the surging controversy 
maintains its salient characteristic for all these 
debates: it is permanently a matter for conjec- 
ture, all conclusive arguments one way or the 
other to the contrary. 

Here in the Republic of Panama, where blacks 
meet paler skins evenly on a numerical basis, the 
principles of mobocracy, for all the outward 
pomp and show of the democratic spirit, 
hold their place. Here are practiced the foul 
methods of color-prejudice and racial segrega- 
tion as elsewhere, with equal sharpness of ulti- 
mate effect, if not scope. Here too are found the 
aristocratic pretensions of the Jim Crow art; 
the special concessions for mulattoes, and the 
hopeless obliteration of blacks insofar as equality 
in any phase of normal life is concerned. 

Socially it can be said, on the sound authority 
of observation and national policy, that Panama 
is a squarely-constructed camp, split into four 
sections by two cross-like lines: the blacks who 
have money and those who do not, and the 
whites who have money and those who do not. 
The partition between the latter two groups is 
membranous—the rich and poor whites com- 
mingle and disport at their whim and will. And 
there is even less physical division between the 
two black groups, for in general a black skin 
and poverty are as inseparable as life and breath. 


| nw Negroes in Panama can be counted on 

the fingers of one hand—if the description 
“rich” can here be used with any degree of ac- 
curacy. There is only one individual in all 
Panama who answers the description in all its 
facets: Tomas Gabriel Duque—considered by 
many of the most wealthy man in the Republic. 
“Don Tomas,” as he is known by everyone, is 
of the landed gentry, descendant of one of 
Panama’s first families, publisher of the daily 
bilingual Star and Herald, and boss of the Na- 
tional Lottery. He has filled several terms as 
Vice-President of the nation and probably would 
triumph by a landslide were he to elect to run 
for the presidency one day. His generosity, 
warm-heartedness and culture, in addition to his 
other characteristics and attainments, constitute 
aative legend. Yet he would be Jim Crowed 
4s below-the- Mason-and-Dixon-Line bus or 
street-car. Contemplating his dark skin and by 
no means aquiline nose, one is not at all uncer- 
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Panama 


Intricacies of the Color Problem in Panama, 
As Related by a Nearo Reporter Employed 
By One of the Republic's Daily Newspapers. 


@ By JOSE J. SMITH 


tain that a strong Afric strain has not seeped 
into the proud blood of the Spanish dons which 
flows in his veins. 

Any portrait of Negro life in the two terminal 
cities of Colon and the capital (which bears the 
name of the republic), and in the five promi- 
nent residential Negro districts situated within 
the boundaries of the Canal Zone, must be 
painted in colors compounded of racial and color 
prejudice, segregation, penury, want, exploita- 
tion and stagnation. The average black worker 
labors forty hours a week at a usual salary 
of forty-seven dollars and fifty cents per month ; 
on which he is required to minister to his own 
personal needs, maintain a wife, and raise his 
multitudinous progeny. He is entitled to no year- 
ly leave of absence with pay, as is accorded his 
white brethren, who earn salaries six and seven 
times his and are not called upon to labor in 
blazing sun and driving rain the way he surely 
is. If he is accorded a rest period at all—except 
on Sundays and holidays—this is on the strength 
of a medical statement attesting to physical in- 
capacity, and is invariably passed in the gov- 
ernment sick institution. It has often been flip- 
pantly observed that were Mr. Duque to sus- 
pend operation of his National Sunday Lottery 
every West Indian in Panama would pack up 
and take ship back to “the West.” The claim is 
far-fetched; but it illustrates the point of the 
average West Indian’s destitution, although reg- 
ularly employed. 
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Business operation among and by people of 
‘olor throughout Panama is negligible. There 

¢ outstanding cases in sundry instances, but 
considering the predominating black popula- 
tion-—both native and foreign—and its coordi- 
;ated purchasing power, the tremendous possi- 
hilities for the growth of Negro business have 
hardly been touched. 

The dark shadows of this canvas of 
Negro life in Panama may be lighted by a 
consideration and summation of the future out- 
look of the country’s black population. And this 
result can be arrived at only after fact-finding 
expeditions up a trio of distinct avenues. First of 
all, individual analyses of the native and West 
Indian-extraction elements are necessary, after 
which the reader may effect a fusion of the vary- 
ing points of view with the liability of himself 
becoming in the end confused. For the future 
outlooks of the three factions in no wise coin- 
cide. 

The perspective of the native black is in no 
way disassociated from that of his paler brethren. 
\ Latin by blood and by tradition, he is ac- 
cepted into the Sanhedrin of his white Pana- 
manian brothers in every sense save that of 
color. He speaks very little if any English and 
knows nothing of international politics; his 
views, indeed, end with his country’s boundaries. 
He knows little of the outside world and cares 
even less. His future outlook is Panama, and the 
doctrine of Panamanianism. /[/¢ is the true Pana- 
manian—if there be such—and he would indeed 
be a praiseworthy symbol were it not for the 
fact that his fanatic patriotism and world-ignor- 
ance blind him to a sense of civil rights, human 
justice and equality, and make of him an al!- 
too-obvious citadel of these very injustices. He 
is the personified agent of self-exploitation. 


‘THE West Indian, in other ways, but with 

equal range and effectivenes:, gives leeway to 
the practice of exploitation. Brought from his 
home in the British Colonial Empire with a 
marked degree of submission in his bones dec- 
ades ago, and put to work combatting nature, 
pestilence, and the Anopheles and Stegomyia in 
the gigantic task of constructing the Panama 
Canal, he, for a mere pittance, broke not only 
his back but the little spirit he had as well. To- 
day he represents a distinct drawback to Negro 
progress on the Isthmus of Panama. Save in 
rare cases the West Indian brought to ‘abor in 
Panama was semi-literate. Today he has done a 
fair job at self-education, but now he is no longer 
called upon to make bargains in his own in- 
terest, but to fit into plans already made. In the 
vears gone by, when he could and might have 


had a hand in the striking of bargains which 
would have better shaped his future course, he 
was unenlightened to the point of demanding 
merely board and keep. Now that he would 
bring about a change in his financial status, the 
precedent, out of practice, is maintained with 
iron firmness. His future outlook, then, stretches 
from one lottery to the next; he hopes to hit up- 
on the four numbers of the first prize for one 
thousand dollars. Then he will “go home.” What 
he will do there, in the face of changed customs 
and new faces, he has not stopped to think. 


HE sons and daughters of these pitiable souls 
Panamanians by birth and desire, West In- 
dians by custom, tradition, procedure of thought 
and inclination-—constitute a paradoxical and 
perplexing problem. Drilled in both the Canal 
Zone School (American, and Panamanian Pub- 
lic School systems, they are ambiguous in speech 
as well as in thought and action. The significance 
and import of international affairs are brought 
home to them by virtue of extensive reading of 
English language journals; and they are equally 
familiar with the national scene and its prob- 
lems. This compound moulds a character of cos- 
mopolitan tendencies: hence the Panamanian 
of West Indian parentage is neither nationalistic 
nor imperialit. Rather, his personality might 
be described as “transitory.” Like a world 
traveler awaiting passage aboard ship, his atti- 
tude is one of acclimation to local life in an 
effort to lessen the rigors and inconveniences of 
his stay: of currvying favor with the authorities 
in order to make his short life in port more 
pleasant. 

The West Indian of Panamanian parentage 
has found himself born into a world of congest- 
ed tenements, many-mouthed families, ignor- 
ance, poverty and segregation on every hand. 
Thanks to the existing rule of compulsory school- 
ing, he has overcome his father’s prime handi- 
caps—illiteracy and ignorance. With these for- 
mer obstacles forged into shield and weapon, 
he deems the rest possible of subjugation. If 
there is a way out of his father’s thralldom, he 
will seek it out; and if the road leads beyond 
Panama, he wil! follow it. No ties of a grudg- 
ingly-hestowed left-handed compliment of citi- 
zenship bind him; nor are the inferiority and 
meckness which blighted his father present to 
impede his progress. He is a man first of all, 
and a Negro second. And the matter of being a 
Negro—-of a distinctive race-——-comes before that 
of being a Panamanian—a mere stamp of na- 
tionality. He is determined to be classified 
among other progressive groups as an example 
of the New Negro. 
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T long last practical measures are being 
devised to open up the cotton surplus 
jam. For months bales of the southern 

staple were piling up in warehouses while a seg- 
ment of the rural population which produced 
the stored cotton was conspicuously a part of 
that “ill-clad” group to which reference is so 
frequently made. 

These latest devices are no “Aladdin’s Lamp” 
process of transforming low-income rural work- 
ers from “rags to riches.” They are, however, a 
simple and humane program of cooperation be- 
tween Government agencies and the people 
whereby the “ill-clad” may be made more com- 
fortable and the tension of the cotton surplus 
considerably lessened. 

Memphis, Tennessee, has been selected as a 
center to test out the application of the highly 
successful food stamp plan to cotton goods. By 
this method, it is expected that thousands of 
needy families, both rural and urban, may be 
provided at least a minimum wardrobe without 
disturbing the present system of wholesale and 
retail distribution. 

The official statement by Secretary Wallace 

regarding the Memphis experiment says: “Un- 
der the standard plan of cotton stamp distribu- 
tion to be used, eligible families will be able to 
buy green colored cotton stamps within mini- 
mum and maximum limits and to receive free 
$1.00 worth of brown surplus stamps for each 
$1.00 worth of green stamps purchased. 
The purchased green stamps are to guarantee a 
continuance of the family’s normal cotton goods 
buying, while the free brown stamps will be used 
to secure surplus cotton goods as conditions to 
the family’s regular cotton purchases.” 

With Memphis as the center, the benefits of 
the cotton stamp plan are available throughout 
Shelby County, and special provisions are made 
to supply the free brown stamps to extremely 
destitute families who are unable to buy the 
green stamps. 

Another plan for cotton utilization, now be- 
ing undertaken, is the making of mattresses by 
rural families under a program which stimulates 
community cooperation and adds another skill 
to the participating individuals. Briefly told, the 
process is as follows: 


a) County Extension Workers receive ap- 
plications from rural families for this 
direct assistance. 

(b) Their lists, when certified by the Coun- 
ty AAA office, are compiled into an 
order based upon 50 pounds of cot- 
ton and 10 yards of mattress ticking 

for each mattress, and forwarded to 


leeping 
Cotton 


urplus 


@ By ALBON L. HOLSEY 


the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation. 
c) The Federal Surplus Commodities 


Corporation buys the required cotton 
from AAA storage warcho wes and 
makes the shipment, along with the 
ticking. The families supply only the 
needles and thread. 

d) When the shipment is received by the 
local AAA office, it is divided in ac- 
cordance with the number of approved 
applications and the Extension Agents 
organize centers for giving instructions 
in making the mattresses. 


Plans to provide surplus cotton to low-income 
families have been in the making since the cot- 
ton situation became so acute. Legal handicaps. 
due to loan features of the cotton in storage 
and the necessity for finding a method which 
would avoid dislocation of the present system of 
distribution, were difficulties which delayed com- 
pletion of the plans. 

Early in February, official announcements re- 
garding mattress-making were issued. Home 
Demonstration Agents, both white and Negro. 
were called upon for county-wide action i 
twelve cotton-producing states. 

By March 15, thousands of farm families had 
been certified, community committees of farm 
men and women of both races had been or- 
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wamized, temporary buildings 
ad been secured and equipped 
with tables, sewing machines, 
needles and thread, and bales of 
.otton were moving in fan-like 
jashion to remote southern 
weas. By April 15, several thou- 
sand families were enjoying, for 
the first time, comfortable mat- 
tresses upon which to sleep. 

Small farmers, sharecroppers 
and farm laborers whose gross 
cash income for 1939 was $400 
or less are eligible to participate 
in this program, and the follow- 
ing reports are typical of the 
eager and enthusiastic response 
to this opportunity : 


Five counties in Louisiana 
have certified 6,515 families, 
with an equal number reported 
as eligible. “A large percentage 
of these families are Negroes,” 
says the report. 


Jefferson County, Arkansas, reported 1,100 
applications on March 15. “Three-fourths are 
Negro families,” said the report. 

Columbia County, Arkansas, reports 250 Ne- 
gro families out of 600 already approved. 

Macon County, Alabama, reports 1,523 ap- 
plications, of which 1,246 are from Negro fam- 
ilies. 

Tennessee reports 1,754 Negro applications in 
four counties, with 210 mattres-es finished on 
May 1. 

The State AAA Administrator for North Car- 


olina says: “I am not in position to give the 


‘VE fought in wars 

Conflicts as ancient as the hills of Rome, 
And modern as the shell-raked 

Ports of Dunkerque and Calais 

Wars have raged in my soul 

And danced across my brow. 


I held the horse of Alexander 
And carried the sword of Hannibal. 


Crossroads 
By SAMUEL HOSKINS 


White and Colored Women are Shown Here Cooperating Wholeheartedly 
in the Program for Making Mattresses Out of the Surplus Cotton Which 
for Years Has Plagued the South. 


exact number of Negro applicants, but in our 
state there will be as many Negro families cli- 
gible as there will be white families. Training 
schools for Negro farmers are being conducted 
by Negro Extension Agents.” 

Reports from many counties indicate helpful 
cooperation between white persons and Negroes. 
In one Alabama county, for example, where 
there is no Negro Home Demonstration Agent, 
the local white committee spends one day giving 
instructions to white farm families and the next 
day to Negroes, thus assuring fair and equitable 
distribution of the benefits under the program. 


My tears mingled with Caesar's blood 

And dried up a Waterloo. 

I held freedom’s torch at Boston and 
New Orleans, 

And marched with Sherman to the sea. 


I've had promises, empty as cannon booms, 
And worthless as the dead. 

My soul has grown cold and empty— 
Empty as wars are now. 
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economic problem of the Negro in the 

United States without a knowledge of his 
labor background. The period prior to the Civil 
War may be characterized as an era in which 
he experienced few labor problems. To be 
sure, there were several thousand free men of 
color, among them property owners, business 
proprietors, and white-collar and skilled work- 
ers; but this group of free men, constituting a 
very small part of the Negro population, did 
not create a serious economic problem. The se- 
curity of the masses—if security it were was 
guaranteed by their masters. They had little 
thinking to do for themselves. 

Emerging from the Civil War a free man 
shouldering his own responsibilities, the Negro 
found himself saddled with one of the most per- 
plexing economic and social problems that has 
ever confronted the American people. Free, but 
insecure and ignorant of the problems that taced 
him, he almost immediately became a_ victim 
of economic and political exploitation, as well 
as of racial discrimination. 

Until 1910, the occupational distribution of 
the Negro was largely the same as it had been 
before the Emancipation (that is, chiefly domes- 
tic and agricultural). His ventures into business 
were rarely successful because he lacked ade- 
quate experience and capital, and because his 
economic environment was none too friendly 
toward him. 


I: is not easy to understand the present-day 


N the field of manufacturing the Negro un- 
fortunately apeared at a time when favorable 
opportunities for the “tria! and error” entre- 
preneur, even in an era @f rapid business expan- 
sion, were declining. Hence his attempts at such 
ventures largely met with disappointing failures 
except in the production of goods used almost 
exclusively by Negroes, such as hair prepara- 
tions. The 1930 Business Census reveals that 
“Eighteen wholesale establishments were owned 
by Negro proprietors and partnerships. These 
18 establishments employed 38 persons to whom 
they paid salaries and wages amounting to 
$22,000.” The Census further indicates that Ne- 
groes owned 23,490 stores and that their sales 
in 1935 aggregated $48,987,000. If these figures 
are compared with all stores, the Negro-owned 
stores represented at that time only about 1.4 
percent of all retail stores and about .2 percent 
of all sales. These 23,490 stores furnished work 
for 12,322 employees, exclusive of the 23,819 
owners. Other business organizations, particu- 
larly financial institutions, also employed a num- 
ber of workers. Nevertheless, these figures 
showed that the Negro, although he comprised 
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Trade 
Boycotts 


A Brief Study of the Newest Economic Weapon 

Employed Successfully by Negro Groups in 

Their Efforts to Open Fresh Employment 
Opportunities. 


@ By WILLIAM JONES 


one-tenth of the population of the country, was 
not engaged in business in a ratio commensurate 
with his share of the population. He could not, 
therefore, directly provide jobs for the employ- 
ables of his group. Then as now the economic 
problem of the Negro was largely a labor prob- 
lem. 

Even before the Civil War, Negroes were 
migrating to both northern and southern cities. 
However, it was not until 1890 that this move- 
ment began to affect the labor situation scriously. 
From 1890 to 1920, it is estimated that more 
than one milion colored persons went North 
and West. Furthermore, the 1930 Census shows 
an even larger percentage of Negroes living in 
cities. This continuous migration served to inject 
the Negro, sometimes as a discordant note, into 
industry and labor. Even today this marginal 
and somewhat mobile supply of labor still is 
seeking a permanent “place” in our economic 
life. 

While the semi-skilled and unskilled workers 
have suffered, it is the white-collar and skilled 
workers who have had the most difficult time 
securing a proportionate share of jobs. Among 
the factors that have occasioned this inequality 
are the following: (1) unfriendly and unfair 
labor methods of excluding Negroes from 
unions, (2) inability of the Negro to break 
down racial barriers and share in “traditional” 
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white jobs, and (3) lack of organization and 
cooperation on the part of the Negro himself. 

Each year the number of white-collar and 
skilled workers has increased. Thousands of 
high schoo! and college graduates, largely con- 
centrated in cities, add regularly to this army 
of jobseekers. A large percentage of this group 
does not earn sufficient income to mect the 
“health-decency” standard of living. The 
Monthly Labor Review for September, 1938, 
reveals that of the 215,983 white-collar and 
skilled workers in 85 of the largest cities, 22 
percent earned less than $5 per week, 65.2 per- 
cent earned under $25 per week, and only 1.4 
percent earned $50 per week. 

Even as early as 1880 the Negro began to lose 
the monopoly on jobs that once were considered 
“Negro jobs.” Today there is no longer such a 
thing as a “Negro job.” For every position there 
is keen competition and because this competi- 
tion between races exists in nearly every phase 
of the labor market, a strong feeling against col- 
ored workers has grown up. In government 
positions and in the professions, red tape, tech- 
nicalities, and unscrupulous dealings have held 
the Negro back. 

In view of these unfavorable economic ex- 
periences, the Negro has had to develop “pres- 
sure organizations” to fight for his rights in the 
labor market. Although differing in technique, 
each of these organizations relics upon the same 
weapon the trade boycott. The basic principle 
is tersely expressed in the slogan, “Don’t buy 
where you can’t work.” 

The boycott is a weapon that has been in use 
in some form for centuries. The term boycott 
dates from 1880, and Captain Boycott, a hated 
landlord’s agent during the Irish Land League’s 
fight against landlords, was the first victim of 
its ostracism, 


S an economic weapon, the boycott was in- 
troduced into this country by the Knights of 
Labor in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Until recently, however, it has met with 
little success in the courts. In a long line of de- 
cisions, judges definitely outlawed the use of the 
boycott as an economic or labor weapon. Even 
after the passage of the Clayton Act in 1910— 
hailed as “Labor’s Magna Charta’”—the courts 
continued to withhold from labor the use of this 
instrument, Not until the passage of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act, in March 1932, did the atti- 
tude of the courts change. 
In Chicago, in 1929, the trade boycott was 
born. It came into being as a result of the re- 
fusal of white store owners, who depended large- 


ly on Negro trade for their support, to give 
employment to colored workers. 

In spite of the fact that the Norris-La Guardia 
Act “defined the term ‘labor dispute’ as includ- 
ing ‘any controversy concerning terms or con- 
ditions of employment, regardless of whether or 
not the disputants stand in the proximate rela- 
tion of employer and employee,” courts from 
time to time granted injunctions restraining the 
use of trade boycotts. It was not until the United 
States Supreme Court reversed the adverse de- 
cision of the United States Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia in the case of The New 
Negro Alliance vs. The Sanitary Grocery Com- 
pany, Inc. (March 1938) that the rights to 
picket and to invoke the boycott in cases in- 
volving racial discrimination in employment 
were legally accepted. This decision definitely 
strengthened the bargaining position of all pres- 
sure groups attempting to use the trade boycott 
as an economic weapon. 

Four different approaches are used in these 
pressure programs: (1) the organized boycott 
approach, most successful in Chicago; (2) the 
trade pact agreement approach, famous in New 
York; (3) the “block unit” approach, typical 
of the St. Louis program; and (4) the picket 
approach, greatly stimulated by the favorable 
Supreme Court decision. 


N Chicago, in 1929, Negroes first used the 
trade byocott as an economic weapon. Their 
action grew out of an appeal to white mer- 
chants, concentrated in Negro districts, to con- 
sider the employment of colored workers. Un- 
der the leadership of the editor of The Whip. 
Negroes secured hundreds of jobs in white- 
owned establishments located in the “Black 
Belt.” Since that time, however, the Chicago 
movement has been out of the headlines. This 
is probably because a large percentage of the jobs 
as clerks and cashiers, in stores located in colored 
districts, are now held by Negroes. Information 
available seems to indicate that there were few, 
if any, acts of reprisal by white merchants. 
The Whip, however, went out of business as a 
result of the loss of important advertising ac- 
counts. 

In Harlem there are probably more _pres- 
sure movements than any other city in the 
world, cach designed as a panacea for any ill. 
Some make progress; others die almost before 
they are born. Probably the first among the 
leaders of these groups was Sufi Abdul Hamid, 
who headed the Negro Industrial and Clerical 
Alliance. This organization was the first to picket 
Harlem stores to compel the employment of 
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colored persons. At first it met with little success, 
although a few stores did hire colored clerks. 
Not until A. Clayton Powell, a young Baptist 
clergyman, joined this group did the commun- 
ity lend any sympathy toward the program. Out 
of this movement grew the Citizen’s League for 
Fair Play, which has since been approved and 
supported by sixty-two organizations, including 
eighteen leading churches. Stores on 125th Street 
were picketed, and some capitulated. At the 
same time, however, the merchants began acts 
of retaliation. They organized into the Harlem 
Merchant Association and secured an injunc- 
tion (November 1934) against the Citizen’s 
League. As a result of this court order, the clerks 
who had secured jobs through pressure brought 
by the Citizen’s League were discharged. This 
situation was one of a number of factors in- 
volved in the 1935 “race riots.” 


HROUGH the formation of the Greater New 

York Coordinating Committee for Employ- 
ment, representing over 200 organizations, the 
Harlem movement has since taken on new signi- 
ficance. The trade pact agreement approach has 
displaced the out-and-out boycott. This commit- 
tee has secured an agreement with the merchants 
of Harlem whereby one-third of the white-collar 
jobs vacant in their stores in the future will go 
to Negroes. It is stated that stores included in 
this contract give employment to 10,000 work- 
ers, which means that ultimately at least 3,333 
of the employees will be Negroes. The commit- 
tee also has been successful in getting Negroes 
placed with public utilities by means of a similar 
arrangement. 

In the city of St. Louis the Urban League 
took the lead in organizing forty-five blocks in 
the colored districts into what are known as 
“block units.” Some units have 100 percent 
membership. Although the purpose of this cam- 
paign was originally more social than economic, 
it met unusual success in forcing small neighbor- 
hood stores to employ Negroes. It is not difficult 
to understand what would happen to a commun- 
ity store or a similar venture if the housewives of 
each block refused to patronize it. In one in- 
stance a chain store refused to negotiate with 
one of the groups. The members were ordered 
to stop trading at the store, and almost imme- 
diately its sales dropped to only a few dollars 
a day. Soon the management of the store called 
the group in to discuss terms. 

Another organization in St. Louis which has 
made progress along the labor front is known 
as the Colored Clerks Circle. It is com- 
posed of high school and college graduates. In 
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1938, this group ended a successful boyc 
campaign against chain and independent esta - 
lishments that resulted in the hiring of 2 
clerks. 

In Washington, D. C., the movement its c: 
ried on by the New Negro Alliance, whi 
was organized in the summer of 1933. Duri: » 
the first half-year of its existence, enough jo s 
were obtained from merchants to aggregate 4 
$50,000 annnal payroll. In 1934 the organiz. - 
tion experienced a setback in the form of a cou t 
injunction, necessitating a four-year legal batt). 
Finally, in the spring of 1938, the United Stat: s 
Supreme Court reversed the ruling of the low- 
er courts, its decision removing all legal barriers 
from the picketing of business establishments 1n 
order to obtain jobs on a racial “quota’”’ basis. 

In other cities, similar movements have been 
tried at one time or another. A small percentage 
of these has been successful. In Cleveland, from 
1935 to 1938, the Future Outlook League in- 
creased the colored personnel of white-owned 
establishments from 102 to 1,227. In Los Angeles, 
under the leadership of the Communist party, 
a successful boycott was conducted against 
the Kress Five-and-Ten-Cent-Stores. The editor 
of a Los Angeles weekly newspaper, through 
steady and consistent propaganda, made some 
successful inroads into other white-owned con- 
cerns that had barred colored workers. In Phila- 
delphia the Armstrong Association, working with 
the “Philadelphia Tribune,” began a campaign 
for jobs in retail stores in 1931 which resulted 
in new employment channels for colored work- 


ers. 


NE of the most significant pressure move- 
ments in the South occurred in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in the fall of 1935. It grew out of the 
alleged beating of a Negro customer, accused 
of stealing a pound of sugar. by clerks of a 
chain store located in a Negro district. An 
aroused community immediately began an un- 
organized boycott campaign in an effort to se- 
cure better treatment for customers and to have 
colored clerks placed in this store. Picketing was 
attempted first, but police were called to break 
the picket lines. Then boys were paid to dis- 
tribute handbills which advised against trading 
at this store. House-to-house calls were made by 
volunteers, to explain to housewives the purpose 
of the campaign. Men stationed a few hundred 
feet from the store would stop prospective buy- 
ers and explain the campaign to them. The 
management retaliated by forcing all its colored 
warehouse employees, truck drivers, and porters 
to buy at the store which was being boycotted. 
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Che store still stands in the same neighbor- 
hood, selling groceries to the same community. 
It still employs no colored clerks. But its busi- 
ness has dropped away to nothing and nearby 
stores employing colored clerks have flourished 
and created new employment opportunities. 
Many pressure movements are so spasmodic 
and rudimentary that it is impossible to make 
any reasonable prediction as to their outcome, 
Perhaps the strongest argument against the use 
of the boycott is the possibility of reciprocal 
measures that might take place inside and outside 
colored districts. Bringing pressure within a com- 
munity to provide jobs for colored workers might 
well lead the white group to bring pressure upon 
employers outside the colored district to discharge 
Negro workers. However, proponents of the boy- 
cott believe that merchants can be educated to 
realize that to take all money out of a com- 
munity is to destroy the purchasing power of 
the community, and that the employment of 
colored persons will enhance their business. 


PPONENTS of the boycott also argue that 
when a thing is gotten by force, it is not 
likely to be permanent or !ong-lived. When pres- 
sure is brought on employers, they frequently 
become antagonistic and seek a means of fighting 
back. There is ample evidence to bolster this 
argument. 

During a period of general unemployment, 
when white workers as well as colored workers 
are struggling for jobs, any movement that has 
implications leading to the displacement of the 
former group will meet stiff resistance—a resist- 
ance that will have its effects either directly or 
indirectly. It is not impossible for a successful 
boycott in a northern city to have repercussions 
in a southern city, resulting in the loss of more 
jobs than had been gained. 

It is also argued that such boycotts result in 
the ultimate displacement of white workers, re- 
gardless of the agreements to place colored per- 
sons in vacant jobs “only when normal turnover 
affords an opportunity.” It was the opinion of 
the Maryland Court of Appeals in the case of 
the Citizen’s Committee of Baltimore (1932) 
that pressure groups would force white workers 
out of jobs. The court said in part, “They (the 
Citizen’s Committee of Baltimore) disclaim any 
intention or purpose of depriving the plaintiff's 
employees of their positions or livelihood, yet, 
if successful, their activities could have no other 
results.” 

Even where the boycott might be effectively 
used, there are other obstacles to be reckoned 
with. It is hard to secure the right type of lead- 


ership. Qualified leaders are at times not in- 
terested, hence those who would lead often are 
not strong enough or are not in the key posi- 
tions to arouse adequate public interest and sup- 
port. Then, too, there is friction and misunder- 
standing between members of the group which 
often retards or defeats the program. This comes 
about because members are not always willing 
to cede selfish aims and interests for group wel- 
fare. 

Success in a boycott also depends upon pub- 
lic cooperation. If the community fails to lend 
proper support, all efforts are ineffective. Re- 
cently the housewife of a prominent family in 
Washington, D. C., said to the writer, with ref- 
erence to a picket campaign, “Race pride will 
not permit me to pass through the picket line 
and go into the store, but I surely use my phone 
and order what I want.” In the same city it 
also has been observed that while people of a 
neighborhood will not buy from the store being 
boycotted, they will go to a downtown store of 
the same chain and make their purchases. In 
some cases, this was being done by honest and 
sincere supporters of the boycott campaign. This 
definitely indicates that the consuming public 
does not yet have a thorough understanding of 
boycott methods and proceedings. It also indi- 
cates the unusual and intricate task in consumer 
education that faces leaders of this movement. 


INCE the Negro is but a small minority of 

the laboring and consuming class, since he 
undoubtedly would be hampered financially in 
a prolonged economic warfare, and since it is 
highly improbable that he could create a united 
front for any long period of time, it is not likely 
that the efforts of a few faithful could bring 
employers into humble submission. The writer, 
therefore, offers the following recommendations 
as steps toward economic security : 


1. Use pressure movements (both economic 
and political) when it is reasonably certain, 
after scientific investigation and economic analy- 
sis, that such action can be utilized to an advan- 
tage without economic repercussion, directly or 
indirectly. 

2. Affiliate with the most liberal labor organ- 
izations and by “boring from within” seek ad- 
vancement. At the same time seek to change the 
unfriendly attitudes of labor organizations. 


3. Begin to build an economic foundation 
through Negro business enterprises. Regardless 
of big business combinations and monopolies or 
chains, small business still holds a potent place 
in America’s economic order. 
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T° approach Washington, D. C., for the 


first time is no little experience in the life 

of the average normal citizen, because 
it is bound to give rise to a certain amount of 
awe and wonder, inspired by the fact that here 
is the very heart of one of the greatest nations 
in the world. But this feeling of anticipation is 
nothing compared with the realization of one’s 
first look down the Mall at the imposing Capitol 
or into the features of Abraham Lincoln at the 
Memorial. Even the broad, tree-lined thorough- 
fares, the gray-stone government buildings and 
the innumerable parks have an exhilarating ef- 
fect. 

This is the Washington you read about in 
civics text books, buy on penny post cards, or 
see if you chance to visit here. But my good 
friend, there is another Washington, the real 
one that pulsates with all the anguish and sor- 
row that attends living in a large modern city 
on a mere shoestring. It is the Washington that 
broods behind that mask of beauty that millions 
of dollars have created out of the Treasury of 
the United States. It is the Washington of squal- 
id alley dwellings, disease, and poverty that re- 
sides in many instances right behind some of 
those very beautiful government buildings. 


Please do not misunderstand me. Washing- 
ton’s poverty is no different from that of New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago or Pittsburgh. The 
difference lies in the fact that the Washington 
citizen is disfranchised; in other words, he has 
no real say as to how these evils may be reme- 
died. There cannot even be a righteous crusade 
for governmental reform, for Washingtonians 
are governed by Congress through its District 
Committee, and a group of three Commission- 
ers, all of whom are appointed. 


While all the thundering about the Nation 
goes on in Congress, the residents of the District 
can only sit by and listen. That is the general 
problem for white and colored citizens alike in 
the capital. But for those who God, in his great 
wisdom, decided to give an overdose of pig- 
mentation, there are several hundred additional 
problems if they decide to make Washington 
their abode. The greatest of these is the undi- 
luted cussedness of the southern white man 
here, and the general apathy of the Northerner. 


I think it can all be summed up by saying 
that the North won the Civil War, but the 
South won the Nation’s capital. Because imme- 
diately after the War Southerners began to 
stream into Washington. There were two rea- 
sons for this. First was the matter of interpret- 
ing the Southern point of view, second was the 
fact that a job in Washington represented one 
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Scenes 


Washington 


@ By GEORGE W. GOODMAN 


of the few ways that ambitious Southerners 
could rise individually in prominence and pres- 
tige, unless they elected to put up with the chilly 
winds and varied attitudes of the North. 


So, long before there was ever a New Deal, 
a large portion of the white southern gentry 
were living out their lives on Government pay- 
rolls and directly or indirectly encouraging their 
friends and supporters to enter various govern- 
mental departments. In other words, the Federal 
Government has for many years served as a 
Vocational Training and Placement Bureau for 
southern white men and women. 


Of course, in the midst of all of this, some 
Northerners and Westerners came, part of them 
seeking careers, but the majority to use Wash- 
ington as a stepping stone to greater heights 
back home. All of which pretty well cleared the 
situation for our friends from good ‘ole’ Dixie, 
who dedicated themselves to two prime objec- 
tives: first, to make Washington a southern 
community in all its reactions; second, to con- 
vert those white persons from other sections of 
the country who were not too familiar with the 
basic philosophy of white supremacy. 


And quite a fine job they have done of it. 
So fine, in fact, that those privileges open to Ne- 
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groes as citizens can be listed about as follows: 
the right to ride on the Potomac River, provid- 
ed one charters a boat or owns one of his own; 
to walk or sit in the parks; to breathe the gen- 
eral community air; to attend an American 
League baseball game; and to ride anywhere 
one wishes on a street car. For these rare privi- 
leges one must pay by sacrificing the right to 
rent or buy where he pleases; to attend any 
theatre except those in the Negro district; to 
make purchases indiscriminately in downtown 
stores; to work in the District governmental de- 
partments ; or to get a cold or hot meal or drink 
in any “downtown” place, save the white 
YWCA on state occasions, the Union Station, 
some government cafeterias, or the various ten- 
cent stores. 


Check that yawn, my friend, for I know too 
well that this is but the vogue in innumerable 
states down this way. But what you forget is the 
fact that this is the capital of the Nation and 
that, these days, all eves are centered here to 
mark what shall be the current vogue. More 
than that, Georgia or Mississippi may be bad, 
but the life of the Negro is not bound up in 
cither place on a national basis as it is in Wash- 
ington. These gentlemen assembled here in Con- 
gress are determining what shall be done with 
Negroes from Maine to California. And there- 
fore there should be an esprit de corps between 
Washington’s Negro population of more than 
150,000 and those Negroes in the States that 
will be eternally vigilant and active. 


Mind you, it is not sympathy that the Wash- 
ington Negro needs, for he can more than pay 
his way in such a cooperative activity by broad- 
casting information to his brothers in the States 
when things are brewing here that are of vital 
importance. In return, his voting brethren in the 
outside world can exert pressures where they are 
most needed. 


But enough of that, for I did not set out to 
advise on political techniques, but rather to tell 
you a little of what goes on behind Washington’s 
beautiful structural face. 


One of the amazing accomplishments of Wash- 
ington Negroes is their separate but practical- 
ly equal school system. This tremendous force 
has been fashioned by them in the midst of all 
kinds of prejudice and without the assistance of 
the ballot. It has been wrought purely on the 
basis of astute thinking and maneuvering. It 
surely represents the type of statesmanship con- 
cerning which some day a good deal may be 
written. But far more than the maintenance of 
this system on a high level is the important part 


it plays economically and civically in the life of 
the Washington Negro. Without it, in the exist- 
ing atmosphere, it is difficult to determine to 
just what depths the economic level of the group 
would descend. 


Yes, there are Negroes here in the various 
government departments. -just how many no 
one knows at present, because the Government 
does not list them by race (for the public). A 
few of these Negroes in the service have done 
exceedingly well by being forebearing and per- 
sistent. But even they will admit that one must 
be almost a Houdini to get in, and practicall, 
psychic to get a promotion or raise in salary. 


Then, huddled underneath all of this, is the 
great bulk of the 150,000 or more Negrocs who 
must extract their daily bread and butter from 
a community where work opportunities in pri- 
vate industry at best are scarce. Before this 
population grew too large, and before the white 
man was so hard-pressed for his daily bread and 
butter, the Negro did all of the janitorial work, 
the driving, waiting, and cooking, and was em- 
ployed in a multitude of other service occupa- 
tions. But not so today, because competition has" 
gradually forced him out of these occupations. 
Today 75 percent of all the persons on WPA; 
almost 50 percent of those being cared for by 
the Family Service Association, and 62 percent 
of those on Public Assistance rolls are Negroes. 
(And the ability to qualify for this latter assist- 
ance is not premised on need alone, but there 
must be physical disability.) These percentages 
become acutely realistic when one remembers 
that Negroes constitute only 27 percent of the 
total population. 


Finally, in the midst of all this suffering and 
hardship, there is a tenseness of racial feeling 
in the city of Washington that defies definition. 
It is my personal guess that it would be difficult 
to find a city in the country where white and 
colored people seem so definitely to dislike each 
other, and where so little is done to plumb in- 
telligently the depths of this misunderstanding. 
In the whole city there is hardly a single de- 
velopment whose prime objective is better race 
relations. Even the churches seem to fear the re- 
percussions that might come as a result of at- 
tacking this problem. Here and there an isolated 
group of individuals labors away, but it is ques- 
tionable as to what constructive influence they 
could exert in a major racial crisis. 


Yes, Washington has a beautiful and impres- 
sive face for all who come to look and run away, 
but behind this is a multiplicity of sorrow and 
suffering of which too little yet is known. 
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Tolerance 


@ By VERNA ARVEY 


of Los Angeles have awakened to find 

on their doorsteps pamphlets containing 
vicious anti-Jewish propaganda — pamphlets 
dropped under cover of darkness so that those 
who carried them could not be identified. And 
in the Los Angeles post office, where white 
people, Negroes and Jews are employed, certain 
white employees have been known first to ap- 
proach Negroes with anti-Semitic talk, then to 
whisper violent anti-Negro propaganda to the 
Jewish employees. 

The source of these hypocritical actions hard- 
ly requires identification today. We are all 
aware of the under-cover activities of fifth col- 
umnists in now-conquered countries, and we 
have all heard that they also are active in our 
own land. This writer has been told that the 
attempt of the Nazis to create anti-Semitic feel- 
ing among Negroes, and anti-Negro feeling 
among Jews, is now more widespread than ever, 
and that it is by no means confined to Los An- 
eles. 

What is the reason for it? Obviously, the 
fifth columnists feel that there is something 
to be gained by turning one group against the 
other. Doubtless their plans to conquer the world 
would be seriously hampered if the two racial 
groups were to join forces against them. 

Apparently there are a good many people in 
this country who imagine that they would bene- 
fit by a transfer of all governmental power to a 
ruthless dictator who would rule with an iron 
hand and who would forbid even freedom of 
thought. But, no matter what these American 
totalitarians think they can gain, we know that 
no American Negro or few has anything to gain 
from such domination. 

The record of dictatorship speaks for itself. 
Aryanism is the passport to security in Germany, 
and in the countries Germany has now con- 
quered. Even Aryans there must guard their 
actions and their thoughts so that they may be 
in accord with those of the dictator. Prejudice 
under the Nazis is infinitely worse than has ever 
been encountered in the United States. For 
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(): several recent occasions Negro residents 


whereas observers in the United States can see 
conditions slowly becoming better through he 
intelligent efforts of broadminded leaders of all 
races, prejudice in countries under Nazi : ile 
constantly becomes worse. Would a return to 
slavery for Negroes and Jews be advocated in 
the event of a Nazi conquest? It is not im) os- 
sible. 

It is comparatively easy to combat evil p! ins 
if one knows in advance what those plans re. 
So, if the fifth columnists in America wish to 
separate Negroes and Jews, it is up to us to do 
all in our power to thwart them. 

Suppose, for example, that in the past a Jew- 
ish person has exploited a colored person—and 
instances of this are too numerous to recount. 
If this has happened, the totalitarian propa- 
ganda will fall on fertile soil and the colored 
man will begin to hate all Jews. Would he agree 
if he were to hear colored people lumped into 
one general classification that was derogatory to 
the race? Hardly. He would say immediately 
that people should remember that Negroes are 
not all alike. Yet he, because of one experience, 
will place all Jews in the same category. In this 
case, the sensible attitude would be to analyze 
the situation, carefully consider the character- 
istics of a large number of Jewish people, and 
remember what men like Julius Rosenwald, the 
Guggenheims and others have done for the Ne- 
gro race as a whole. One will then be more in- 
clined to cooperate with intelligent Jewish lead- 
ers and to think for himself in matters of such 
great importance. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that a Jewish 
person has had some unpleasant experience with 
a Negro who is not of the highest type, and that 
he then lends a willing ear to the lies that are 
told him by our native fifth columnists. Should 
he not, instead, investigate ? Should he not with- 
hold judgment until he has read the works of 
some fine Negro authors, heard great Negro 
music, seen some outstanding examples of Negro 
art, and conversed with some of the fine intel- 
lects to be found in the race today? If he does 
this, he will surely wish to work with colored 
people, not against them. 

It may even be that an intelligent, whole- 
hearted collaboration between Negroes and Jews 
will be the means of saving America from this 
threat. For it is certain that no more loyal Amer- 
icans may be found than the citizens belonging 
to these two races—both of them the victims of 
prejudice, yet both of them grateful to a coun- 
try where they may at least hope for advance- 
ment and for a splendid future ! 

Let us join forces and erase the shadow of 
the swastika from our land! 
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By ROBERT E. HAYDEN 


HE Negroes here, dark votaries of the sun, 
Have planted sunflowers round door and wall, 
Hot-smelling, vivid as as August noon. 
Thickets of yellow fire, they hold in thrall 


O sun-whirled, tropic tambourines 


O sunward cry of dark ones mute within 


Here phonographs of poverty repeat 


And yet these dark ones find mere living sweet 
And set this solid brightness on the bitter air. 


Must We Die So Young? 


By PHILIP REED 


UST we die so young? 

When we've hardly breathed 
The breath of life or know the cause 
Of all this storm and strife 
Which stifles us and takes again 
The souls of mothers, wives, and men. 
Must we die so young? 


Must we die so young? 
And close our eyes so soon 

On this our nation’s skies and leave behind 

A million “whys?” and the echo be a million lies 
From men who know no God, no friend, 
Who stamp our beginning the very end. 

Must we die so young? 


K Page of Poetry 


The cruel, sweet remembrance of Down Home. . 


Sunflowers: Beaubien Street Words From 


Grandma 


By BERNARDINE C. BLESSITT 


ESH, chile, God’s a-talkin’ 

O’er the distant hills! 
How His mighty thunder 
Every valley fills! 


Come from our yore hiding 


That play sad juba songs in dooryard loam, Underneath de bed! 
Recalling chain-gang heat and shimmering pines ; Lightnin’ won’t be striking 


Good li'l chillun’s heads. 


The crumbling shacks; bright image of their will eS oe 
To reach through prayer, through long belief, the sun py away dem toys! 
Fixed in the heavens like Ezekiel’s Wheel. . . . *Taint no time fo’ playing 


And unholy noise! 


An endless blues-chorale of torsioning despair— Drap down on yore knees, chile! 


Say yo” prayers wif me! 
Yes, de Lawd’s a’talkin’— 
Sounds mighty mad tuh me! 


Entreaty 
By WALTER G. ARNOLD 


HOU who gave Homer for his lack of sight 
A gift of song such as no other knew, 

Who gave Beethoven, who was deaf, the might 
To write great music, as none else could do— 
O Great Creator, who throughout the years 
Has compensated those who were in need, 
Hear me, as I come to Thee in tears 

And to his humble prayer of mine give heed! 


Grant me, O God, for all the things that I 
Will never know except as dreams, because 
Thou made’st me black, the sight to see just why 
I must be thus. Then this dull pain that gnaws 
My heart, because of all I am denied, 
At last will cease and I'll be satisfied. 
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Survey of 


13th ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF LEAGUE 
TO BE HELD AT GREEN PASTURES CAMP 


The annual conference of the National Urban League 
and its affiliated branches will be held at the Green 
Pastures Camp of the Detroit Urban League at Jack- 
son, Michigan, from Saturday to Monday, August 31 
to September 2, according to an announcement just 
issued. The theme of the conference, “After Thirty 
Years, What?” is suggested by the fact that this is the 
Urban League’s Thirtieth Anniversary year. 

Topics for discussion will include such subjects as 
“The World War, America and the Negro,” “Develop- 
ments in the Labor Field—the Negro’s Part in Them,” 
“Tne Influence of Low-Cost Housing Projects on the 
Urban Housing Situation,” and “Youth in a World of 
Conflict.” 

* 


FOUR STUDENTS OF SOCIAL WORK AWARDED 
URBAN LEAGUE FELLOWSHIPS 


The award of four fellowships for advanced study 
in the field of Social Work has just been announced 
by the Fellowship Committee of the National Urban 
League. 

Winners of the awards for study during the school 
year 1940-41 are Alexander J. Allen, Jr., of Cleveland, 
Ohio ; Roger F. Gordon of Philadelphia, Penna. ; Edith 
A. Lockley, also of Philadelphia, and Gertrude A. Tan- 
neyhill of Norwood, Mass. Mr. Allen, a graduate of 
Wilberforce University in 1937 and the Divinity and 
Graduate Schools of Yale University in 1940, has been 


Alexander 7. Allen 


the Month 


assigned to study on the “Ella Sachs Plotz” felloy hip 
at the New York School of Social Work which is t. & 
affiliated with Columbia University in the fall. Mr. | jor. 
don will study at the same school on one of two fe! ow- 
ships awarded “In Memory of Anthony Benezet.” He js 
a graduate of Bluefield (West Virginia) State Teac \yer 
College and has studied at the University of Pen: syl- 
vania. 

Miss Lockley, winner of the second fellowship “In 
Memory of Anthony Benezet” has been assigned to study 
at the School of Social Service Administration of the 
University of Chicago. She received her A.B. degre at 
Virginia Union University in 1933 and her M.A. degree 
at Fisk University two vears late: Miss Tanney hill, 
a graduate of Simmons College, will study at the School 
of Applied Sciences of the University of Pittsburgh on 
a fellowship maintained jointly by the National Urhan 
League and the Urban League of Pittsburgh. he 
Benezet Fellowships are for $1,200 each; and the other 
two for $1,000 each. 

Since 1910, the National Urban League has awarded 
92 fellowships to colored students, all of whom are now 
engaged in some phase of social work among Negroes 
This year's fellows were selected from a total of 112 
candidates by the League's Fellowship Committee, of 
which Dorothy Straus, New York City lawyer, is chair- 
man. 

* * 


COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE WORKER 
ELECTED TO EDUCATIONAL FRATERNITY 


George O. Wright, director of the youth service of 
the Columbus Urban League, has just been elected to 
Sigma chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, national honorary 
educational fraternity, at Ohio State University, where 
he is doing graduate work. 

* 


SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE GETS NEGROES 
INTO AERONAUTICAL MECHANICS UNION 


As the result of a three-year drive by the Seattk 
Urban League, of which Bernard E. Squires is Execu- 
tive Secretary, Negroes may now join Local 751 of the 
Aeronautical Mechanics’ Union and this become eligible 
for work in the Boeing Aircraft Corporation's big plant 
in Seattle. 

Following the appearance of Mr. Squires before a 
general membership mecting of the local jast weck, a 
resolution was passed by unanimous vote which admits 
colored workers, for the first time, to unqualified mem- 
bership in the local. 

Mr. Squires also was invited by the membership to 
assist in drawing up resolutions against discrimination 
on account of race and in leading the fight to secure 
their passage at the International Convention of the 
International Association of Machinists, to be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in September. 

The importance of the victory of the Urban League 
in making it possible for colored workers to join Local 
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751 is apparent in the fact that one out of every 
twenty families in Seattle is dependent upon the Boeing 
plant for employment, and that in the twenty years it 
has been in operation, no Negroes have been employed 
by the plant because they were not able to obtain union 


cards 


NEGROES ELIGIBLE FOR VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING FOR DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Announcement that the rights of Negro citizens quali- 
fied and eligible for assignment to the nation-wide WPA 
project for Vocational Training of Defense Workers are 
protected by regulations forbidding discrimination be- 
cause of race, creed, or color was made recently by 
Alfred Edgar Smith, Staff Advisor in the office of Fred 
R. Rauch, Assistant Commissioner of the Work Projects 
Administration. 

Ihe project will give training to approximately 
100,000 persons and thus provide them with an increased 
knowledge of the skills necessary to speed up the na- 
tional defense program. The courses of training will be 
given in established public vocational schools and re- 
lated facilities during August and September. 

* 


NEGRO APPOINTED AS MANAGER OF 
KROGER-CONSUMER CHAIN STORE 


Through the efforts of the Industrial Department of 
the Chicago Urban League, and with the cooperation 
of a number of South Side ministers, a Negro was ap- 
pointed as manager of one of the Kroger-Consumer chain 


of grocery stores recently. The appointee, Ernest Jackson, 


is 25 years of age and is the first Negro to be employed 
as a manager by the chain. 


Ernest Jackson, recently named manager of one of Chicago’s Kroger-Consumer chain 
stores, is congratulated by the Rev. J. L. Horace, one of the ministers who worked 
for his appointment. Next to Rev. Horace are W. H. Beal, director of personnel of 
the Kroger company; and Eugene Turner, director of the Urban League's Youth 
Department and assistant to its Industrial and Research Director. 


Roger F. Gordon 


5 HOWARD STUDENTS CHOSEN TO RECEIVE 
LUCY E. MOTON FELLOWSHIPS FOR STUDY 


The award of five fellowships to Howard University 
students for travel and study in this country and abroad 
has been announced by the Lucy E. Moten Fellowship 
Committee. The fund was established as the result of 
a bequest of $51,434 made by 
the late Lucy Moten, principal 
of Miner Teachers’ College in 
Washington, several years ago, 
and is particularly significant 
because it is the first time in the 
history of Negro education that 
a colored person has given an 
appreciable amount of money 
for student travel and study. 

The awards this year go to 
the following five candidates: 

Everett L. Beane of Boston, 
Massachusetts, the sum of $350 
for a study of the current land 
reforms of Mexico and their 
bearing upon certain selected 
sociological, economic and po- 
litical problems. 

George N. Leighton of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, the 
sum of $400 to make a study 
of the history, effects and pres- 
ent condition of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers’ Union, and 
how the activities of this union 
have affected the Negro farmer 
in the Mississippi delta. 

Francisco Corneiro of St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands, the 
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Edith A. Lockley 


sum of $200 for a special study in Puerto Rico on the 
general problem of American colonial policy. 

Wendell M. Lucas of Washington, D. C., the sum of 
$400 for a study of industrial methods of chemical man- 
ufacturing in the important industrial districts of the 
United States. 

James T. Wright of Elizabeth, N. J., the sum of $300 
to make a study of community reactions to certain legal 
and civic struggles of the Negro in the South. 

Designated as an alterate fellow, to take the place of 
any of the above-named persons who may not be able 
to accept his award, is William J. Davis of Cuthbert, 


Georgia. 


ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
RECEIVES GIFT OF $25,000 


A grant of $25,000 was appropriated to the Atlanta 
University School of Social Work by the General Edu- 
cational Board at a recent meeting of its Executive 
Committee. The grant covers a four-year period. 

* 


OHIO GOVERNOR GETS NYA REPORT 
ON NEGRO EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


The report of the findings committee of the Ohio 
Conference on Employment Problems of the Negro was 
presented to Governor John W. Bricker recently by S. 
Burns Weston, Ohio NYA Administrator and chairman 
of the committee. 

Members of the committee met with the Governor 
to review the report and to make their recommenda- 
tions for meeting the problem of mass Negro unem- 
ployment in Ohio. The problems facing Negro youth 
were given special emphasis in the original meetings of 
the conference last February, and were dealt with in 
detail in the report given to the Governor. 
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TUSKEGEE INSTRUCTOR ELECTED AS 
FELLOW IN SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY 


The election of Dr. M. F. Spaulding, instruct - jp 
agronomy at Tuskegee Institute, to a fellowship i: the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sc nc 
has just been announced. Dr. Spaulding was for: erly 
head of the Deparment of Agronomy at Prarie jon 
State College, Texas. 


NEGRO STUDENTS AWARDED TWO “JOB 
INTERNESHIPS" BY PEPSI COLA 


Two “job interneships” have been awarded gro 


students by the Pepsi Cola Bottling Company, according 
to a recent announcement. The awards represent 2a 
effort on the part of the company to develop job: for 
young college graduates by granting apprenticeship:, in 
the form of salaried jobs at $1,300 per year, at the end 
of which time the winners will get permanent jobs or 
Thirteen of 
these apprenticeships have been awarded this year. Ne- 


be assisted in making other connections. 


gro winners are: Jeanette Maund, 29, Hampton Insti- 
tute, and Allen L. McKellar, 21, South Carolina State 
Colored Agricultural and Mechanical College 


ROBERT C. WEAVER NAMED TO WORK 


WITH DEFENSE COMMISSION 


Dr. Robert C. Weaver of the U. S. Housing Authority 
recently was named by Sidney Hillman, member of the 
National Defense Commission, as administrative assist- 
ant to Floyd W. Reeves, Mr. Hillman’s executive assist- 
ant in charge of labor supply. Dr. Weaver will aid in 
integrating Negroes into the training and industrial 
phases of the national defense program. 


Gertrude A. Tanne yhill 
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Books 


The Lonesome Road 


THE HEART IS A LONELY HUNTER. By Carson 
McCullers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


E human need for sympathy is nothing new to the 

psychologist; Mrs. McCullers’ novel presents four 
case histories which are studies in the loneliness bred 
of life in a South Georgia town. Like a clinical report, 
the novel leaves the diagnosis and the treatment up to 
others. For there is no resolution of the difficulties of 
these lonely folk, all four of whom pour their hearts’ 
longings into the silent ears of John Singer, a deaf 
mute, who has a great sorrow of his own. Because the 
four feel that Mr. Singer understands their own diffi- 
culties, they continue to climb the stairs of his boarding 
house to “talk” to him, almost never meeting each other, 
almost unaware that each of them is but one of Mr. 
Singer's friends. Singer himself has a deeper sorrow 
than theirs: the loss of his closest friend, the only other 
deaf mute in town, a sloppy, sullen Greek who is now 
an inmate in a state hospital for the insane. 

Mrs. McCullers has chosen her four with unusual 
care: a restaurant owner with marital difficulties; a 
would-be labor organizer; an adolescent girl with a de- 
are to compose music; and a Negro physician, disillu- 
soned and bitter. The last two are given full-length 
weatment and Dr. Copeland, by almost any standard 
af comparison, is the most arresting figure in the quartet. 
Like each of the others he is an idealist and like each 
of the others his ideals are constantly shattered. But Dr. 
Copeland encounters more brutality than any of the 
other characters. This is symbolically consistent, for the 
action takes place in a town where neither music nor 
human rights nor ideals count for anything. 

Dr. Copeland is the father of four children, named, 
again symbolically, Portia, Karl Marx, Hamilton, and 
William. For them he had planned glorious careers; 
rach was to help carry the torch of enlightenment to the 
Negro people. But Mrs. Copeland could not dream 
with her husband and in anger, when the children were 
till quite young, left her husband and went back to 
her father, a land-loving farmer, thriving on supersti- 
tion and patent medicines. There the children grew up 
to be examples of all that Dr. Copeland hated. They 
returned to the folk way of life, loving their grandfather 
and his mule, Lee Jackson, resenting their father as 
one who would take from them whatever joy and free- 
dom life could give them. 

Dr. Copeland’s is a masterly portrait, done in ex- 
treme colors, perhaps, but certainly the most sensitive 
created by a white novelist since William March’s Come 
in at the Door. Suffering from tuberculosis himself, Dr. 
Copeland makes his calls religiously, reads Marx and 
Shakespeare and Spinoza in his spare time, yearns to 
instill a courage and determination in his people. Hating 
the town in which he lives, feared and mistrusted by 
his own children, he finds his attempts to help his 


Training School for 


= STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 


A Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
offering professional courses as follows: 
1—Elementary Education: 
(Primary, Crades 1-3).......... 8.8. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 
Crades 48) ..... Degree 
3—Home Econom 
Gutementary 2 and High Schoo!l)...8.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 
(Elementary and High School)...... 8.8. Degree 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Craduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, ’ 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE Y.W.C.A. TRADE SCHOOL 
(Licensed by the State of New York) 
Complete Courses Leading to Diploma or 
Certificate in 
DRESSMAKING AND DESIGNING SCHOOL 
BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 

Secretarial and Business School 
Household Employment School 
School for Practical Nurses 
Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening, 
or as short unit courses. 


179 WEST 137th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
A State Teachers’ College for the Education 
of Elementary School — Principals, 
and Superv’ 

Courses Leading to the De ae of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and State Teachers 
Certificate, Class A. 

Efficient Faculty — Ideal Location 
Splendid Equipment 
F. L. ATKINS, President 
For Information address THE REGISTRAR 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 
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Morris Brown College 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
(Auspices of A. M. E. Church) 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Courses leading to 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
Rated by Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Member of Association of 
American Colleges. 


For Further information, write to: 
W. A. FOUNTAIN, JR., President | 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING | 
OF TEACHERS 


Secondary Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten 
Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 


Purther information available through 
H. Council Trenholm. President 


While in New York City stay 
at a select transient and 
family hotel. 


695 LENOX AVENUE 

Lenox Avenue at 145th Street 

Telephone: AUdubon 3-7920 
E. H. Prop 


> Running hot and cold water 
in each room. 
° All rooms with outside ex- 


posure. 
2 Garage accommodations 


near by. 
° Subway and surface cars at 
door. 


* 
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people blocked on all sides. At a Christmas party, wher 
he has to speak, he tries to tell the gathered tow: sfolj 
of the life mission of Karl Marx. An old man ¢ aid) 
asks, “Were he the Mark in the Bible?” The pr: iche 


asks, “I presume Mr. Marx was a Christian c! irch. 


man?” As he talks, the roomful of people be: n ¢ 
react as to a sermon, to moan and shout. The Dy 
Copeland knows once more that his people have ailed 


to understand. 


Soon real trouble comes to Dr. Copeland, a t ubj 
which serves to bring the lonely four closer toc the; 
After a brawl, Willie has been sentenced to nine 
in prison. For an attempted escape he and 
prisoners are placed in an ice chamber where 
freeze and gangrene Willie is crippled fo: lif 
When Dr. Copeland goes to the courthouse to p: otes 


The decent 


tWO Otte 
th fee 


sets in 


he is thrown into jail as a drunk 
the town try to help, but there is little that they can d 
Jake, the labor organizer, wants to put Willie and h 
companions in a wagon and travel about, lecturing o 


the brutality of the South: Willie wants to know o: 
thing only: where his feet are. The Negro leaders ¢ 
the town want to preserve “amicable relationships.” By 


nobody does anything 


Meanwhile, Mr. Singer goes to the state asylum 1 
visit his friend ; learning that he is dead, the deaf mua 
comes home and shoots himself. Each of his four 

friends gricves in his own way: cach is left in a erat 
The worst fate of ail is Dr. Cop 


now bedridden, he 


quandary than before 
land's 
in-law’s, riding in a wagon 


Lee Jackson. 


is carried out to his fath 


drawn by cightecn-year-ok 


Mrs. McCullers book contains many sharp-fa 
vignettes which indicate a close observation of lif: 
the South. When Dr. Copeland, stricken by Willi 


r 


misfortune, visits Portia in the kitchen of Mr. Singer 
boarding Mick Kelly, th 
gangling, musical girl of the book, offers him hot coffe 
First she Portia, “What's 
name?” “Benedict Mady 
Mick, seeking to be leans close to th: 
doctor's and “Benedict, don't 


some hot coffee would make you feel better?” 


house, where Portia works, 
your father 
Copeland 
dignified 


think 


whispers to 
Portia answers, 
kind, 


shouts, you 


face 


Lancy Davis, a hypersensitive Negro boy who win: 
Dr. Copeland's annual essay contest, writes that he want 
to attend Tuskegee, “but I do not wish to be a mat 
like Booker Washington or Doctor Carver.” He 
be a lawyer like the “one who defended the Scottsbor 
boys” and an organizer of a Negro Republic south of 
the Potomac from all whites barred 
There are some unconvincing portraits as well. It : 
inconceivable that Portia, despite her mother’s attitud 
should have reverted so completely, or that Jake Blount 
could have been no more realistic than he is. The strong 
points of the book, however, outweigh the weak ones 
When, during a long and argument, Doctor 
Copeland declares to Blount, “So far as I and my peo 
ple are concerned the South is Fascist now and alway: 
has been,” Mrs. McCullers shows that she has got in- 
side the mind of at least one of her splendid characters 
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N A MINOR KEY. Prepared for the American 
Youth Commission by Ira De A. Reid. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1940. 


W! [fH the bloody and tragic saga of an individual 
Negro youth named Bigger Thomas still singing 

n our ears, along comes, appropriately, the first chapter 
{ a more subdued but none the less significant narra- 
ive on the state of American Negro youth as a whok 
It is In A Minor Key, the preliminary volume in a 
eries Of reports being made on investigations conducted 
» the American Youth Commission into the special 
onditions and needs of the 2,200,000 persons identified 
s Negro youth by the 1930 census. Compact and read- 
ble, it bristles with facts and figures on Negro health, 
ousing, education, employment and unemployme mt, 
cisure-time activities, the changing role of the colored 
burch, crime—“a common accompaniment of life in 
all Negro communities”’—-Iegal restrictions af- 

cting Negroes, and programs for improvement. As a 
mprehensive digest of the general information now 

ailable about our native sons and daughters of color, 

s admirable in its conciseness and clarity, and it ha 

added attraction of being interlarded with astut 
tservations by Dr. Reid. Savs he 
Negro youth cannot be identified entirely by the u 

f eenealogical tables, nor can its problems and er 
ronmaent be completely measured by statistics 
he mere combination of “Negro” and ‘youth’ yields no: 
2 union of factors that are racial and situations that ar 
outhful, but a new combination that is possessed of 
he sound and fury of both terms with a meaning and 
enificance all its own. . The problem of the Negr 

not one of race alone, but a broadly human one. To 
aany Negro youth and white youth are poor together, 
morant together As we advance in culture and 
state, new philosophies, new insights, and new under- 
tandings of the economic and social complexities of our 
ving will appear. The need of preparation for this 
avance is the challenge to Negro youth and to those 
nterested in his welfare.” 

Much of the data presented in In A Minor Key per- 
ains to the Negro group as a whole as well as to Negro 
outh. For the general reader it is an interesting and 
liable collection of important information, and it 
hould also prove a valuable source of reference for the 
pecial student of Negro and minority problems 

LOIS TAYLOR 


Word Battles with Fate 


ANTI-SLAVERY ORIGINS OF THE CIVIL WAR 
IN THE UNITED STATES. By Dwight L. Dumond. 
Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press 
1939. $2.00. 

IS volume is a collection of Commonwealth Foun- 
dation lectures delivered by Professor Dumond, of 
the University of Michigan, at University College, Lon- 
don, during the school year 1938-1939. As its title 
would suggest, the work seeks to examine the importance 
of anti-slavery agitation as a contributing cause of the 

Civil War. 

While acknowledging the presence of economic issues 

in the trend toward sectionalism and the use of the slavery 


The Story of Negro Youth 


WHEN IN NEW YORK 


Live in one of the finest ‘Y's in the world 


HARLEM BRANCH Y.M.C.A. 
180 West 1°*th Street New York City 


Cymnasium — Swimming Pool— 
Social Came Rooms—Cafeteria— 
Barber Shop—Valet Service 


TRANSIENT RATES 
Rooms—$1.10 and up per day 
$5.00 and up per week 
imeluding membership 


PERMANENT RATES 
Rooms—S$3.75 and up per week 
meluding membership 


CONVENIENT TO WORLDS FAIR 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor's degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 


HUNT PRINTING CO. 
Printers to Particular People 


34 WEST 136th STREET. NEW YORK CITY 
Near Lenox Avenue Tel. AUdubon 3-3770 


Voorhees Normal and Indusrial School 
Denmark, South Carolina 
High School and Trade Work to total of four units 
of Industrial Work and twelve units regular 
academic, making sixteen units. Junior College Work 
in Business, Agriculture, Trades and Teacher 
Training. Granting First Grade Certificates. 
Term opens September 17, 1940. 
J. E. BLANTON, Principal 


STORER COLLEGE 


Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 

A degree conferring liberal arts college. Scenic and 
historic setting unsurpassed. Storer believes that 
Christian influences have a definite place in sound 
education. Last September we enrolled the largest 
Freshman Class in all our history. The new Domes- 
tic Science Hall now building will be ready for use 
in September 


Address: THE PRESIDENT OR REGISTRAR. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Chartered by Act of Congress March 2, 1867 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
IN SCOPE AND INFLUENCE 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING RECEIVED 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1940-41 


Seventy-third Year of Service begins Sept. 18, 1940 


10,822 Graduates from All Departments of 
the University. Ten Schools and Colleges: 
Graduate School, College of Liberal Arts, 
College of Medicine, College of Dentistry, 
College of Pharmacy, School of Engineering 
and Architecture, School of Music, School 
of Law, School of Religion, and Summer 
School. 


Registration First Semester, Sent. 16. 1940 
Registration Second Semester, Feb. 3, 194! 


For Announcements of the several Schools and 
Colleges and Applications to Enter, Address: 


REGISTRAR 
Howard University 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 


conducted by 
The Sisters 
Th 


University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 

The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 


For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 


of the Blessed Sacrament 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


FOUNDED 1856 
DECREE COURSES OFFERED IN THE 
FOLLOWING FIELDS: 


Liberal Arts and Science — High School Teacher 

Training — Elementary Teacher Training — 

Commerce — Health and Physical Education — 

Vocational Education — Home Economics — 
Agriculture — Music. 


SENIOR RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING UNIT 
Accredited by North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
For Information, Write THE REGISTRAR 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
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issue by rival economic groups to their own advan 
the author does not believe that the impulses bac of 
the attack upon slavery and its defense were econc iic. 
Rather, he points out, “the anti-slavery movement yas 
an intellectual and religious crusade for moral ref em. 
The defense of slavery was of a social system a: | a 
system of racial adjustment, not of an economic ; sti- 
tution.” The work therefore becomes a discussio: of 
how words and ideas, motivated by moral and s cial 
considerations, helped shape the course of events w :ich 
led to the Civil War. As such it is a welcome con ple- 
ment to the scholarly literature which seeks to cl rify 
the very complex picture of ante-bellum America 

“The presence of a Negro minority, first as slaves, 
then as free men,’ writes Professor Dumond, “ha: al- 
ways provided the acid test of American democracy. 
Few events attest better to the validity of this observa- 
tion than he failure of the framers of the Constitution 
to take any definite action on the status of slavery in 
the new republic. Its disposition left in the hands 
of the respective states, slavery was to become the cor- 
nerstone of a sectional controversy which eventually dis- 
rupted the Union. For by 1808, the date of the closing 
of the foreign slave trade, every northern state, and no 
southern state, had abolished slavery. Instead, the latter 
had by this time begun a vigorous defense of its “peculiar 
institution.” The South became inhospitable to a ra- 
tional discussion of the merits of slavery. Those who 
would persist in such evaluations became persona non 
grata there. 

Not inclined to accord to slavery the tranquility upon 
which it was dependent, a considerable number of 
Southern opponents of the system migrated into the 
North, joined forces with similarly minded folk, and 
became—as in the case of Samucl Doak, Edward Coles, 
Angelina and Sarah Grimke, George Bourne and James 
G. Birney—capable and influential leaders of the anti- 
slavery movement. Thus the South was deprived of 
men and women whose “combined intelligence, moral 
courage and Christian benevolence would have gone 
far toward modifying the harsher features of slavery, 
toward preventing so great a unanimity of opinion in 
that section in support of slavery as a positive good, 
and toward keeping alive the spirit of free discussion.” 
Not abolitionists at first, they joined the African col- 
onization movement, a movement which by comparison 
with the rapidly growing abolitionist sentiment and 
activity was reactionary in its appeal and operations. 
But viewing the colonization idea as a convenient tool 
of those who would deny the status of full manhood 
to the Negro, these persons soon became ardent aboli- 
tionists who used churches as forums, whose new 
philosophy became the sin of slavery, and whose tech- 
nique was an appeal to the consciences of men. 

While John Preston of South Carolina might com- 
plain that “they (the abolitionists) have set the Lamb 
of God between their seed and our seed,” apologists 
for slavery were quick to invoke, with the Bible as evi- 
dence, divine sanction for the institution. Slavery, they 
pointed out in addition, had raised a savage race from 
barbarism to Christian civilization and had provided 
a base for a unique and high degree of culture in the 
South. 

The abolitionists in rebuttal, still appealing to the 
consciences of men, painted glowing pictures of the im- 
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morality and horror of slavery and its incompatibility 
with the standards of contemporary civilization. But the 
abolitionists were to find their arguments and techniques 
the objects of bitter feeling even in the North and their 
safety in continual jeopardy: outbursts of mob violence 
were to Theodore Weld “as much a part of his daily 
routine as eating his breakfast ;’ Henry B. Stanton was 
mobbed one hundred and fifty times before 1840. Al- 
most the entire student body of Lane Seminary in Cin- 
dnnati, upon being ordered by the faculty to discon- 
tinue their anti-slavery society in 1834, requested hon- 
orable dismissal and moved on to Oberlin College. A 
grand jury in St. Louis was instructed to act against 
the participants in a Negro lynching “only if preliminary 
that a rather than 
involved.” incom- 


‘few’ men 
‘many’ had 
patible with freedom of the press and the right of pro- 
But the 

gradually 


investigation revealed 


were Slavery become 
continued 
altered 


became as dangerous 


tection of person and property. 
gowth of the abolition 
Northern and it 
for the slave-catcher to venture into many communities 
as it had been for the abolitionists a few years earlier. 

In January 1840 the House of Representatives began 
to operate under the “Gag Rule.’ This threat to demo- 


movement 


sentiment now 


cratic government was countered by the organization “in 
the same year of the Liberty Party. Political control 
of Congress, and particularly of the Supreme Court 
so that body would interpret the Constitution in such 
manner as to find the power of Congress adequate to 
carry out their program upon the 
“higher law” doctrine now constituted the techniques 
ef the abolitionist crusaders. 

It is of vast importance to remember that by the 
middle of the century the South was falling far behind 
the North economically and that the cotton plantation 
weaker. Slavery 


and an insistence 


economy was becoming progressively 
had become, therefore, less important as an economic 
system. It assumed its significance as a 
system of racial adjustment and social control, a deifica- 
tion of the principle of biological inequality and racial 
And the removal of the system would con- 
stitute a social revolution in the South 

Southern fear of the success of the abolitionists’ poli- 


the conviction (as developed by Cal- 


now major 


inferiority. 


tical technique ; 
houn) that free government rests upon the consent of 
the governed and that Republican-abolitionist victory 
would mean the end of that freedom for the 
power; and the commitment to separation in case of 
such victory gradually took shape as the argument and 
factors which carried the South on into the secession 
movement of 1869-61. 

An accurate estimate of the relative importance played 
by the anti-slavery movement in bringing about the Civil 
War is impossible. It is difficult to put a yardstick to re- 
sults produced by pro-slavery and anti-slavery agitation. 
But it must be recorded that the anti-slavery appeal 
throughout its successive stages, as traced so carefully by 
Dr. Dumond, was an appeal to the humanitarian, religious 
and political consciences of men; that it served to warp 
public opinion in both sections, giving rise to the opinion 
in the South that “Republicans were all John Browns,” 
and in the North that “slaveholders were all Simon 
Levrees.”” The pro-slavery movement, meanwhile, in its 
repudiation of the spirit of free inquiry, shook the whole 
stricture of of the basic freedoms and deprived th- 


slave 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


located on the shores of Hampton Roads in 
Historic Tidewater Virginia. 


COLLEGE COURSES IN— 
Agriculture Education 
Business Home Economics 
Building Construction 
Summer Session June to August 
Trade School courses in thirteen different trades 
and also Aviation. 


For information address: 
THE APPLICATION OFFICE 


The Robert H. Terrell Law School 
(Co-Educational) Washington, D. C. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION BEGINS 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1940 
at 6:15 P.M. 

An approved law school offering a four-year 
evening course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 

Laws. 

Students enrolled from 
the District of Columbia. 

Register NOW for the First Semester of the 
tenth term which begins _——m October 7, 1940. 


twenty-two states and 


For further information address: 
DEAN GEORGE A. PARKER 


1922-13th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Train in Business or Needlecrafts 
for 


Employment and Careers 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


4ist Year begins October 1, 1940 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 


BLANCHE WILLIAMS ANDERSON, Principal 


1926-28-30 S. College Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARNATION MIST 
Bath Fragrance 


An exquisite bath salts for particular women, 
with all the enjoyment of soft water bathing. 
Send ten cents coin for trial size. 


THE PINE SHOP 


Alberquerque New Mexico 


=It Pays to Advertise in 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
Write for Rate Card 
Business Dept., OPPORTUNITY 


'——— 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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CHARLES L, MAXEY, JR. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in opening. closing and auditing booke 
| of corporations as well as making income tax re- 
| ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 

amd accountants to look after the interests of cor- 

re=pondence =tudents. | 
| 85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY | 
MOn. 3-3493 


SITUATION WANTED 


Teaching position in Southern School desired by Cer- 
tified Public Accountant with following degrees: Bache- 
lor of Commercial Science, Bachelor of Law, Master 
otf Law. Fully qualified to teach Business Administra- 
tion in all its and Commercial Law 


NATHAN WILLNER, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


} 
| 
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phases, 


For the Future Security of Your 
Boy or Girl Consider 


BORDENTOWN 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY : 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

| 


Accredited Junior and Senior High School, 

Modern Vocational Curriculum, Attractive 

Extra-Curricular Program of Sport, Music, 
Drama and Art. Student body of 450. 


| Opening date—September 9, 1940 


W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 
| Bordentown, N. J. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 
Founded 1866 
THE COLLEGE—Jefferson City 
Liberal Arts 
Teacher Training 
Mechanic Arts 
Business Administration | 
Home Economics 
THE SCHOOL OF LAW—Saint Louis | 
For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert« owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 


South of “the humility of disciplined minds and jin. 


sulated emotions” which might have prevented the 
strife which followed. 

Resolve the problem in any way that one will, ‘um 
it about and consider it from as many angles a: he 
may please, one must come back to one cardinal po nt; 
the anti-slavery movement, particularly in its abol.:ion 
phases, while certainly influenced to a large degre: by 
economic and other factors, looms large as a real | orce 
in laying the road to the Civil War. Fought bet cen 
1861 and 1865 was a war with bullets which had, jiur- 
ing the preceding half century, been fought with words 


and ideas. -J. WALTER FISHER. 
Correspondence 
Azucar Recreational Hall, 
The Editor, Azucar, Florida. 
Opportunity. 
Dear Sir: 


I notice with much regret the article “Sugar,” by 
your correspondent William H. Baldwin. 

Hih figures re labor and refineries may be correct, I 
don't know, he of course was thinking of the urban 
Negro. 

What a pity the same amount of publicity could 
not have been put out for the rural Negro. 

Here in Florida if we were allowed to produce sugar 

a non-surplus crop—we could employ at least fifty 
thousand for this from Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Florida. 

Some of the figures in this book enclosed will im- 
terest Mr. Baldwin and probably prove of interest t 
anybody interested in the w«Ifare of the rural Negro. 

Mr. Clarence Pickett of the American Friends Service 
Committee was a visitor here—and about a month ago 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt talked to our Rural Negro 
much to their delight. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) F. E. BRYANT. 


Negroes 


School at Azucar- 


Like bananas and coffee, cane sugar is a product of 
the tropics, which necessarily is a non-surplus crop in 
the temperate zone. Sugar cane can be grown in the 
semi-tropical areas of Southern Florida and Louisiana— 
at the pleasure of Mother Nature. Last Winter she 
withheld her pleasure, a killing frost destroying half of 
the standing cane in Florida and wreaking similar havoc 
in Louisiana. Hence these areas hardly form a depend- 
able source of the sugar we need. 

The only basis upon which any part of the mainland 
United States can produce sugar in appreciable quantity 
is that of “hothousing” at the expense of 132,000,000 
taxpayers and consumers. Current tariff and quota pro 
tection exceeds 100 percent of the world sugar price 
and results in a domestic production which provides less 
than one-third of our sugar consumption. The question 
therefore arises as to how much more our consumers, 
including 13,000,000 Negroes, would have to take out 
of their food budgets year after year in order to “allow” 
Florida to plant more sugar cane and possibly to “em- 
ploy at least 50,000.” The answer would seem 
to rest with the great mass of consumers rather than 
with a few thousand of subsidized producers. 
—WILLIAM H. BALDWIN. 
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